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ARTHUR CASWELL PARKER 


In reluctantly accepting the resignation of Arthur Caswell 
Parker from active membership on the Board of Trustees 
of the New York State Historical Association, his colleagues 
have named him an Honorary Trustee; and they would 
express to him and to the general public their high appre- 
ciation of the many important services he has rendered to 
historical scholarship and particularly to this Association. 
For a quarter of a century, from 1926 to 1951, he has been 
a faithful and distinguished member of its governing board, 
and from 1945 to 1947 its president. But he has been more 
than this. He has veritably personified the purposes and 
ideals of the New York State Historical Association, and 
there is no aspect of its interests with which he has not been 
identified or to which he has not made significant con- 
tributions. 

A native of New York State and descended from the most 
American of all American stock, Dr. Parker was born at 
Iroquois in Erie County in 1881. Educated at Dickinson 
Seminary and trained in archaeology and museum work 
under the tutelage of Professor Frederick W. Putnam in the 
Peabody Museum at Harvard, he speedily became an out- 
standing exponent and organizer of the scientific preserva- 
tion and study of New York State’s Indian and colonial 
heritage. He was Ethnologist in the State Library, 1904-1905; 
Archaeologist of the State Museum from 1905 to 1925; State 
Indian Commissioner from 1914 to 1921; and Director of 
the State Archaeological Survey after 1906. Meanwhile he 
was publishing numerous articles and several notable books, 
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including the Constitution of the Five Nations (1916), the 
Life of General Ely S. Parker (1919), and the authoritative 
Archaeological History of New York (1922). 

In 1925 Dr. Parker was called from Albany to be Director 
of the Museum of Arts and Sciences at Rochester, and here 
he centered his manifold activities for the next twenty-one 
years, building up one of the finest museums of its kind and 
making it a model for the conduct of field research and the 
vitality of its exhibits. In 1928, two years after becoming a 
Trustee of the New York State Historical Association, he 
founded the New York State Archaeological Association, of 
which he has since been president and trustee; and in the 
same year he was chosen History Vice-president and coun- 
cilor of the American Association of Museums. Moreover, 
his writing and publication multiplied. In addition to 
scores of specialized articles, dozens of collections of Indian 
data and folklore, and a large amount of editorial work, he 
brought out in 1935 his classic Manual for History Museums; 
and in 1947, following his retirement from active duty in the 
Rochester Museum, with the title of Director Emeritus, he 
published his major History of American Archaeology. 

Dr. Parker’s career has indeed been active, and his interests 
and influence widely ramifying. Not only has he been a 
potent force in a variety of organizations related to his pri- 
mary scholarly work, such as the Society of American 
Archaeology, the Society of American Indians, the Genesee 
County Historical Federation, the Society for Colonial His- 
tory, the American Scenic and Historic Preservation 
Society, the State Council of Parks, and the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. He is also a past 
president of the Rochester chapter of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, a thirty-third-degree Mason, and 
since 1930 a member of the National Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America. It is but natural that special honors have 
attended him: the Cornplanter medal for his contributions 
to Iroquoian ethnology; the Indian achievement medal; the 
Rochester civic medal; the degree of Master of Science from 
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the University of Rochester; honorary doctorates from Union 
University and Keuka College. 

For Dr. Parker the Trustees and members of the New 
York State Historical Association have particular admira- 
tion and esteem. They are well aware that, with the meti- 
culous accuracy of the scholar and the broad interests of the 
anthropologist and historian, he combines the wisdom of the 
philosopher, the devotion of the patriot, the fineness of the 
gentleman, and, not least, the dry wit and engaging humor 
of the folklorist. To Arthur Caswell Parker they pay well- 
merited homage. 

C. J. H. H. 














GEORGE CLINTON—DEMOCRATIC 
ADMINISTRATOR 


LYNTON K. CALDWELL* 


ARAMOUNT among the problems of our time is the recon- 

ciliation of executive power with democratic freedom. 

The question we face is not can they be reconciled but 
how can it be done. Even under great exigencies we do not 
readily surrender our traditional democratic freedoms. Yet 
we have learned that the circumstances of present-day society 
require far-reaching exercise of executive authority by gov- 
ernment. We are today concerned with the perfecting of our 
administrative methods and institutions so that we may in 
full measure realize the benefits of executive action without 
jeopardy to our personal rights and collective liberties. 

The issue of power versus freedom is as old as history. 
Restatement of the issue in terms of power and freedom is 
relatively a new idea. It is hardly older indeed than the 
American republic, which is one of the few places in the 
world today where men have attempted the fusion of power 
and freedom in the laboratory of self-government. But the 
experiment could never have been begun until men came to 
believe that it ought to be tried; that it was safe to try. 

At the beginning of our national history few Americans 
believed that executive power and democratic freedom were 
compatible. A century-and-a-half of colonial rule had fixed 
in many American minds the inseparable association of 
executive power with arbitrary authority. The colonial 
governors personified the irresponsible coercive power of 
English kings or lords proprietors. Colonial champions of 
~~ * Dr. Caldwell, former Director of Research and Publications, the Council 
of State Governments, and member of the faculties of Indiana University, and 
the University of Chicago, is presently Professor of Political Science, Syra- 
cuse University, resident in Albany in charge of the Graduate Program in 


Public Administration. He is the author of The Administrative Theories of 
Hamilton and Jefferson (1944) and of numerous articles relating to govern- 
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popular liberties had been the leaders of the legislative 
assemblies. No governor distinguished himself as a defender 
of popular rights. And so when the royal provinces became 
republican states the executive power was treated as the 
invincible enemy of popular freedom. In most of the states 
executive office was abolished or was made subordinate to 
the legislature. In the Continental Congress most executive 
functions were performed by legislative committees. Only 
to command the continental armies and to finance the war 
for independence did Congress create distinct administra- 
tive offices, and these were subject to Congressional control. 

Had Americans desired strong executive leadership they 
would have found little native talent. Few Americans had 
had experience in administrative management. Of these, 
most were officers of the crown and were expelled as Tories 
with the British. Neither hierarchy of church nor state, tradi- 
tional training grounds for European administrators, were 
generally available to Americans. Manufacturing was insig- 
nificant and small scale commerce and plantation supervision 
afforded very limited opportunity for the development of 
managerial skill. All of the early Presidents declared their 
inability to find a sufficient number of competent adminis- 
trators to fill even the small number of public offices in their 
charge. The colonial and continental armies were meager 
schools of management, but they afforded the most generally 
available opportunity for the development of administrative 
capacity. Washington, Hamilton, and George Clinton were 
among the few competent administrators of the new republic 
and much of their preparation for civil administration was 
acquired in uniform.! 

Now army life is seldom conceded to be a good proving 
ground for civil administrators. But the troops of the thirteen 
colonies bore little resemblance to the larger, better trained 
and impersonally directed armies of Continental Europe. 
The American provincials were untrained and unaccus- 
tomed to imposed discipline. The militias could be led; they 
could not be directed. Desertion and disobedience were not, 
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in the public view, serious offenses. Only in critical situa- 
tions could military discipline be enforced as it was under- 
stood abroad. Officers who were leaders—Wolfe, Amherst, 
Arnold and Washington—were successful. Officers who could 
command, but could not lead in a very direct and personal 
way were ineffective, and their number was legion. 

Of the commanding militia officers in the war for inde- 
pendence, none was more effective and more universally 
popular than George Clinton of New York. His talent for 
leadership was fully recognized by Washington and Hamil- 
ton, who were as rigorous judges of managerial capacity as 
the times afforded. And he was genuinely loved by his men, 
who found in him a patron “distinguishing and redressing 
every grievance.” ? George Clinton was one of very few 
leaders in the republic who combined democratic leadership 
and administrative skill; one of few whom the common 
people would trust with real executive power. They trusted 
the man, and in time they learned that they could also trust 
the magistrate, whom through the elective process they 
could hold to account. 

As Washington set the pattern for presidential administra- 
tion so Clinton, before Washington, established the prece- 
dents which were to influence successive governors of New 
York. He was among the first to demonstrate to Americans 
that strong executive leadership was not incompatible with 
democratic government. The demonstration was the more 
convincing because his republican and democratic principles 
were beyond question. Jefferson was a more effective politi- 
cal leader and Hamilton a more creative architect of govern- 
ment. But in the day-to-day administration of public affairs 
Governor George Clinton was not excelled. And it was this 
talent, tolerably common in our times, but rare in his, that 
was indispensable if the experiment of government by the 
people was not to end at its very beginning through simple 
failure of administrative competence. 


On July 30, 1777, atop an upturned barrel before the 
court-house in Kingston, George Clinton, wearing the uni- 
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form of a Continental officer, took the oath of office as the 
first elective governor of the State of New York. For the 
eighteen years following he was to hold this office through 
six consecutive terms, was then to serve one year in the 
assembly and three more years as governor. Before the revo- 
lution he had for nine years been a leader in the provincial 
assembly, and in 1805, after more than thirty years in the 
service of his state, he became Vice President of the United 
States in the second administration of Thomas Jefferson. 

Politically Clinton represented the middle class democ- 
racy of New York State. Although he never fully understood 
Jefferson, he agreed with the general tenor of his political 
philosophy. Clinton stood for a law-and-order liberalism 
which opposed equally the predation of the rich and the 
violence of the crowd. He favored a government of clearly 
defined and limited powers, but believed that those powers 
should be exercised with full vigor. He shared the sentiments 
of the rank and file Americans whom he represented. He 
reflected rather than created ideas, for as Jefferson truly said 
of him “he was a hero but never a man of mind.” * 

Clinton’s administrative career was divided into two dis- 
tinct periods. During the first of these he was almost alto- 
gether concerned with the winning of the war with Great 
Britain. He faced the threefold task of directing the militia 
of New York, provisioning both state and continental forces 
and maintaining civil authority throughout the area subject 
to his control. During the second period, under the con- 
federation and federal constitution, relations with the gen- 
eral government and considerations of party politics made 
his duties more complex. Highly successful in the military 
phase of his administration, he was to discover, as have 
others before and since, that the difficulties of peacetime 
administration may be more perplexing for democratic 
leadership than the exigencies of war. 


War Governor of the Revolution 


The situation in New York during the revolution called 
for the vigorous leadership which Clinton was prepared to 
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offer. The capital city of New York and its environs were 
in the hands of the British. The Hudson valley was periodi- 
cally threatened with invasion from both north and south, 
and along the Mohawk and throughout the west Tories and 
Indians terrorized the countryside. The peripatetic legis- 
lature shifted with the fortunes of war from town to town. 
For long intervals it could not be assembled. Whatever con- 
tinuity the state government had, existed in the person of the 
governor. 

As war governor Clinton’s administrative acts were almost 
exclusively in support of two policies: first, to assist in every 
respect the war for independence; second, to maintain the 
authority of civil government throughout the state. His 
success testifies his judgment, perseverance and courage, for 
his staff resources were inadequate even by the standards of a 
people inclined to simplicity and frugality in public admin- 
istration. In 1778 he wrote to Hamilton, “I am so Circum- 
stanced at present so much to do & no Body to assist me that 
I can hardly steal a Moment to write to my Friends.” * On 
another occasion following the adjournment of the legis- 
lature he found himself “without a Single Clerk or 
Express.” ° In 178] he explained to Robert Morris that “The 
embarrassed Situation of the State has prevented, for more 
than a year past, the printing of our Laws; and the Returns 
from the different Counties into the Treasury, owing to the 
frequent incursions of the Enemy... are . . . too imperfect 
to be relied on.” ® On another occasion from Poughkeepsie 
he apologized to Chancellor Livingston for inability to 
secure an attested copy of a legislative resolution, “the Clerk 
& Members of the Assembly being in Albany.” * 


Military Administration 


Although Clinton as brigadier general and commander of 
the New York militia was often with the troops in the field 
it was in the capacity of military administrator that he made 
his greatest contribution to the revolutionary cause. In this 
work his long service, wide acquaintance and great reputa- 
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tion among the militia were tremendous assets. 

Military administration involved an enormous amount of 
detailed correspondence, most of which, owing to lack of 
staff and the critical nature of the contents, could not be 
delegated. As commander-in-chief of the armed forces of 
New York, the governor was called upon for advice and 
assistance on all manner of questions. He was required to 
coordinate the action of militia units, to read reports of his 
field officers, to prepare instructions and marching orders, and 
to interpret and enforce the military law. 

Clinton was forthright and peremptory where he suspected 
incompetence or slacking. But he never forgot his respon- 
sibility as chief civil magistrate and he insisted on conformity 
of the troops to civil and military law. When Colonel 
Marinus Willett proposed to hang certain Tories the gover- 
nor replied that although persuaded that they merited severe 
punishment he could not “order any but such as might be 
inflicted by the Ordinary Courts of Justice, they not coming 
within the Description of Persons subject to Martial Law.” ® 
He ordered a captain who was reported to have violated the 
civil rights of citizens to “desist from every Practice unwar- 
rantable by Law if of any You have been Guilty as you will 
answer the same at your Perill.”’ ® 

Clinton understood the proper contribution of democratic 
consultation to decision making. In the disposition and 
management of the militia he counselled widely with field 
officers and with leaders in the localities and then made up 
his own mind. Instructing Captain Sackett concerning new 
levies he suggested that he “procure a Meeting of the Field 
Officers of the different Regts. & be governed as far as may 
be with their advice ... .”” *° With respect to a proposal from 
his brother General James Clinton concerning fortifications 
on the northwest frontier the governor advised consultation 
with General Rensselaer and that “Genl. Schuyler, Genl. 
Gaansevoort & such other principle gentlemen on whose 
Judgm’t you can depend, be consulted, & that you be gov- 
erned in your Determination on the Subject by their 
Sentim’ts, as far as Circumstances will admit... .” 4 
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Clinton gave careful attention to the complaints from the 
officers and men and where corrective measures were within 
his power he acted promptly. Where he was unable to remedy 
an injustice he explained why and on appropriate occasions 
promised to recommend remedial measures to the legislature. 
He knew that discipline was difficult to enforce among the 
officers and men of the militia and he showed administrative 
skill and insight into human motivations, winning coopera- 
tion in the difficult task of holding the militia organization 
together. Clinton’s general orders of August 10, 1780 stated 
his expectation “that the officers . . . will exert themselves 
and immediately comply with these orders, and while on the 
one hand he would by every motive of Patriotism urge them 
to the Performance of their Duty, on the other he declares 
his Determined Resolution in the Case of Remissness to 
have the Delinquents properly punished.” * 

A letter of rebuke to a militia colonel who was also a 
member of the legislature reveals Clinton’s detailed knowl- 
edge of the communities of his state and his skill in human 
relations. The letter is an act of executive authority. Its 
appeal is phrased in terms of democratic responsibility: 


S’r, I have rec’d your letter of the 10th Inst. & am 
extremely sorry to inform you that, from the Returns of 
Colo. Hathorn & others & from the knowledge I have of 
the strength of your Regt., there must be some very 
capital Error in your Return of the Levies to be fur- 
nished by your Regt. Hathorn by his Return raised 
forty four & Allison’s thirty one & this being the case & 
comparing the strength of your Regt. with those it can- 
not be supposed that thirty five is the full am’t of your 
Proportion. Some abuse must have been committed in 
the classing of the Inhabit’s, which I am willing to 
impute to your inferior officers; but which whether thro’ 
mistake or Design, must be immediately corrected or I 
shall be under the disagreeable necessity of order’g a C’t 
of Enquiry & of hav’g the Inhabit’s of the District 
numbered anew. If it shou’d be found that the abuses 
have been committed with the knowledge of the officers, 
the officers concerned must be brought to punishm’t, for 
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without this the other Regts. will have great cause of 
Complaint & the Service receive material Injury. As a 
member of the Legislature, I need not mention to you 
how much the intended operations depend on the get- 
ting out the Levies to reinforce the army & how fatal the 
consequences will be in case of failure, nor the Pain I 
feel on find’g by a Return, of the officer appointed to 
receive your Levies, that only fifteen of the few raised 
have yet arrived at the Place of Rendezvous. Let me, 
therefore, intreat you in the most earnest Terms to exert 
yourself in compleat’g your Levies & hav’g them for- 
warded to the Place of Rendezvous & thereby prevent 
the disagreeable necessity of my report’g to the Genl. 
that it is out of my Power to comply with his requisition 
which I must do, pointing out the delinquent Regts. 
unless my orders are immediately complied with. I am 
&c.38 


Problems of Supply 


Management of the militia was difficult; the problems of 
supply were worse. As chief commanders, governors were 


responsible for the food and equipment of their militias and 
as administrative agents of the Congress of the United 
States they were also responsible for the procurement of 
supplies for the Continental army. Between 1779 and 1781 
the Congress made repeated efforts to develop an adequate 
system for procurement, but it never succeeded in securing 
an effective coordination. Clinton wrote in 1780 to his 
brother James that “This Business for want of being properly 
Regulated, will be attended with its embarrassm’ts, but until 
some System can be established, we must do the best we 
can.” ** 

Clinton’s close acquaintance with the communities of 
New York was an invaluable aid in discovering what sup- 
plies were available and where needed articles could be 
secured. From time to time he called for returns from the 
commissaries of clothing and military stores stating the 
quantity and location of supplies in their possession and 
he asked for reports on the quantities of grain and flour 
available. 
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To safeguard the feeding of the troops and to discourage 
trading with the enemy the legislature prohibited exports 
of grain, meal and flour without permit. High prices in New 
England and hard money in the city of New York encour- 
aged farmers to violate the regulations, the more so as the 
state unsuccessfully attempted to fix prices and the value of 
state and continental currency was daily depreciating. Specu- 
lators were active in buying up supplies and waiting for 
prices to go higher. The contractor for army barracks at 
Fish Kill complained to the governor that the lumber deal- 
ers had concerted to raise their prices by one-hundred per- 
cent.*® 

Under the circumstances and because of the urgent need 
of the forces under Washington’s command it was frequently 
necessiry to sécure supplies through seizure. On various 
occasions flour, cattle, horses, forage, wagons, planks, tar, 
clothing and blankets were commandeered under executive 
impress warrants. Clinton deplored the method and sought 
continually to prevent its abuse. He declared to General 
Schuyler that impressment was ‘‘an odious Measure’”’ justified 
only by the critical circumstances.‘* Where he suspected 
that commissaries requested impress warrants merely to ease 
their work he refused issuance. When after vainly attempt- 
ing to purchase nails for building fortifications on the 
Hudson River officers discovered a cache of unknown owner- 
ship the governor approved the seizure but refused a warrant 
as inappropriate and unnecessary.‘? 

He insisted that military officers impressing supplies 
should be accompanied by civil authorities. This he felt was 
a safeguard against arbitrary and abusive action which had 
rendered the army unpopular in many quarters. Wherever 
occasion admitted, the legislature had directed that provisions 
be obtained by civil assessment instead of by impress. But 
Clinton declared that “Cases will arise which will not wait 
for the Intervention of assessors . . . . The Provision or what- 
ever else may be wanted must be taken wherever it can be 
found. We must submit to this rather than submit to the 
Enemy.” ** Washington stated that the Continental army 
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could not have been maintained early in the winter of 
1780-81 had it not obtained by seizure upon the governor's 
own initiative several hundred barrels of flour which mer- 
chants were holding to exchange for other goods.*® 

Controversies over supplies were endless; some, in retro- 
spect, are amusing. Occasion for abuse of administrative 
discretion arose when the legislature sought to relieve the 
money shortage and ease the procurement of supplies by 
declaring cattle and grain legal tender for payment of taxes. 
Sometime thereafter the governor was asked to lay before 
the legislature the necessity of regulations “to prevent the 
State Agent or his assistants being under the necessity of 
receiving Bulls as a legal tender for Cattle; Great abuses 
totally contrary to the intention of the law...” having been 
committed.”° 


Tories and Vermonters 


Reconciliation of executive authority and democratic 
leadership is never more difficult than in the face of rebellion 
or widespread disaffection. Opposing the authority of the 
state of New York for quite different reasons were the 
separatists of the so-called New Hampshire Grants between 
Lake Champlain and the Connecticut River, and the Tories 
who openly or passively favored the British. In each circum- 
stance Clinton upheld civil authority and used his executive 
powers to maintain the responsibilities of his office. Both in 
Vermont and in relation to the Tories he could readily have 
found ground for a coercive exercise of executive authority 
beyond the measures that he actually took. He might have 
succeeded in crushing the Tories and stamping out the move- 
ment for statehood in Vermont. Had he succeeded neither 
executive power nor democratic leadership would have been 
strengthened. Americans might well have concluded that a 
George Clinton was no safer than an Edmund Andros. 
Popular fear that executive power could never be demo- 
cratically controlled would have been reinforced. 

Clinton followed his royal predecessors in the belief that 
Vermont was a part of New York. To Clinton the Ver- 
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monters were rebellious residents of New York counties. As 
governor he was sworn to enforce the laws of the state 
throughout the state to the best of his ability. As governor 
he opposed statehood for Vermont as a dismemberment of 
the state of New York. Until it became clear that Vermont 
would gain statehood Clinton attempted to maintain the 
civil authority of New York in Vermont by pacific means. 
He has been censured for failure to grant to Vermont the 
right of self-determination that he defended in New York. 
There were residents of Vermont, however, who opposed 
separation and sided with Clinton. The issue was not for the 
governor but for Congress to decide. Had the movement for 
the independent statehood of Vermont failed, as did some- 
what similar efforts in the Southern Appalachians, Clinton 
would have been credited with maintaining the civil author- 
ity of New York in the face of rebellion. As matters turned 
out, his constitutional and administrative responsibilities 
offer the best defense and perhaps the most honest explana- 
tion of his position. 

Although Clinton’s hostility to the Tories was proverbial 
he dealt with them in a manner which did credit to demo- 
cratic administration in his day and would do so in ours. 
With the British holding the port of New York, and the 
state vulnerable to border raids and espionage from Canada, 
British sympathizers in the population posed a difficult prob- 
lem. There was public anger against the Tories and Clinton 
was under pressure to deny them protection of the law. This 
he refused to do. To the many local officers who asked his 
advice Clinton gave what counsel he could, admonishing 
them “to vigilence and a faithful Exertion of the Authority 
they are vested with.” ** But he would not condone the per- 
secution of Tories by mob violence or illegal arrest. 

Return of the disaffected to their former communities 
posed another problem. The governor wished to encourage 
desertions from the British, but also to satisfy a local demand 
for justice against those who evaded militia duty and had 
aided the enemy. Accordingly he conceived a plan whereby 
former Tories could work their way back into public accep- 
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tance by three months labor on the fortifications at West 
Point. But when the plan was put into effect, the governor 
was importuned with a “world of solicitations” from patriot 
friends and employers seeking exemptions for particular 
individuals. Clinton must have felt appropriate the promise 
of a county committee requesting imprisonment of an objec- 
tionable Tory, that they would “ever pray that God may 
by his Almighty Power Preserve and Direct your Excellency 
in your Publick adminisstration in this . . . So Dificult a 
time.” 2? 


A Republican Magistrate 


Peace and independence brought new factors into Clin- 
ton’s administrative career. The rise of political parties, 
the development of the national economy, the establishment 
of a federal government, the disposition of public lands, 
all these and other issues affected his policies and influenced 
his action. Men with whom he had worked in close harmony 
during the dark days of war drew apart as differences arose 
over how the new-won freedom should be used. The energy 
and incisiveness with which Clinton met the problems of 
war administration seem to have slowly declined during the 
peacetime years. He was becoming habituated to office-hold- 
ing and with the loss of the almost unanimous support which 
he received during the revolution he turned increasingly to 
partisan politics to maintain his position. But his politics 
were democratic. He refused to compromise with efforts to 
undermine executive responsibility. He was able to main- 
tain the principles of executive independence in government 
against the objections of those who thought that with victory 
and independence won the executive power might most 
safely be placed in legislative hands. 

Among the varied problems of the peacetime years two 
important administrative tasks confronted Clinton. The first 
of these was to facilitate settlement of the undeveloped lands 
in western New York. The second was to safeguard the 
interests and prerogatives of the state in its relations with 
the federal government established under the Articles of 
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Confederation and reestablished and greatly strengthened 
under the Constitution of the United States. Often, as in 
the administration of public lands, negotiation of Indian 
treaties and controversies over commerce and taxation, these 
broad issues of policy were intermingled. Clinton's effective- 
ness in working with the legislature and his long continua- 
tion in office placed him in a position strongly to influence 
the development of public affairs. As in the ratification of 
the Constitution of the United States by New York in 1778 
he was sometimes able to modify a course of events which 
he could not control. 


Legislative Relations 


Throughout his several administrations Clinton remained 
an effective leader of the legislature. His years of experience 
in the provincial assembly had given him insight into the 
motives that move legislators. Frequently disapproving legis- 
lative conduct, he was nevertheles courteous and restrained 
in legislative relations. His messages were short and emphatic 
and he read them in person before the two assembled houses, 
a practice which his successors adopted and which was also 
followed by the Federalist Presidents, Washington and 
Adams. In his first message, on September 10, 1777, he defined 
his view of executive-legislative relations: 


The late convention having in their plan of govern- 
ment, manifested the most scrupulous attention to the 
freedom and happiness of the people, and by marking 
the line between the Executive, Legislative, and Judi- 
cial powers, wisely provided for the security of each; it 
becomes our duty to second their endeavors; And as our 
conduct will in some measure be a rule for those who 
are hereafter entrusted with the administration of gov- 
ernment, let us remain within the several departments 
in which the constitution has placed us, and thereby 
preserve the same inviolate, and repay the trust reposed 
in us by our constituents, when they made us the guard- 
ians of their rights.?° 
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There were times, however, when legislative laxity and 
procrastination strained the Governor’s patience. In 1778 
he wrote the New York delegates in Congress: 


I wish to God I coud tell you that our Tax Bill, 
Militia Bill & many other Important ones . . . were in 
better forwardness. The Legislature has been sitting for 
two Months & hitherto have only passed a few Bills of 
Little public Importance. The Members pay but indif- 
ferent attendance, & I have Reason to fear they will 
break up before those Laws, which are absolutely neces- 
sary for the Peace & safety of the State, Can be com- 
pleated.*4 

In 1779 he wrote General John Lamb: 

Our Legislature were to have met at this place on the 
8th instant, but a sufficient number of members have 
not yet appeared, to proceed on business; when there 
will, God only knows. So little attention is paid to the 
public weal, by the guardians of the rights of the people, 
as to discourage me more than I can well express.*® 


Clinton did not hesitate to guide legislative action and to 
recommend specific measures to the legislature. This leader- 
ship he believed the duties of his office to require. In his first 
message he urged revision of the military laws, provision 
for the public debt, adequate tax support, and clarification 
of the election laws, promising in the course of the session 
to lay before the houses “ . . . such other matters as I con- 
ceive the necessities of the state require.” ** In 1780 he told 
General Heath that he had “.. . laid the distressed Situation 
of the army very fully before the Legislature . . . and in the 
strongest Terms urged the Necessity of their immediate 
Interposition.” *” 

Vetoes of legislation during Clinton’s administrations give 
little real indication of his relations with the legislature. 
The veto power being vested in a Council of Revision con- 
sisting of the governor and the judges of the supreme court 
it is difficult to determine the extent to which its action 
represented Clinton’s views or those of the judicial mem- 
bers.?$ 
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In the exercise of the appointive power Clinton stood for 
executive responsibility and had his view prevailed New 
York would have been spared some of the most unsavory 
episodes of its political history. The Constitution of 1777 
lodged the appointive power in a Council of Appointment 
consisting of the governor and of four senators elected by 
the assembly. The powers of the respective members of the 
council were poorly defined by law, but until 1794 Governor 
Clinton exercised exclusive power to nominate, and removals 
from office were uncommon. In 1794 however the Federalists 
won control of the council and claimed for each of the 
members concurrent power to nominate and to remove from 
office. Clinton ably defended his position. He argued that 
the constitution vested the power to nominate exclusively 
in the governor and that although the council might share 
in the power to remove this was not intended to be a 
capricious or arbitrary pleasure, but a sound discretion to be 
exercised for the promotion of the public good.*® 

A constitutional convention in 1801, led by Aaron Burr, 
upheld the construction of Clinton’s opponents. By 1821 
however the people of New York had learned that unified 
executive responsibility for appointments and removals bet- 
ter answered the needs of democratic government than a 
council dominated by legislators with no continuing respon- 
sibility for direction of the officers appointed. Abolition of 
the Council of Appointment in 1821 was a belated victory 
for George Clinton. 


Administrative Leadership 


In the more strictly administrative duties of his executive 
office Clinton also set a pattern of vigorous peacetime leader- 
ship. He shaped a job that only the most able succeeding 
governors have adequately filled. He sensed popular needs 
and responded to them, often before the issues were appar- 
ent to the more limited perspective of the legislature. A 
brief review of his major public policies illustrates his 
methods and the democratic tenor of his administration. 

Indians and Public Lands: Independence won, New York- 
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ers were eager to get on with the settlement of the lands in 
the western part of the state. Clinton knew the desire and 
shared it, but before settlers could move westward beyond 
the Mohawk, title to the lands must be clarified and the 
necessary surveys made. Massachusetts held important claims 
on western New York lands and commissioners from the 
federal Congress were preparing to conclude treaties with 
the Six Nations of the Iroquois, most of whose tribal lands 
lay within the state. Fearing that the interests of the people 
of New York might be adversely affected unless relations 
with the Indians were promptly clarified, Clinton in 1783 
persuaded the legislature to authorize appointment of three 
commissioners for Indian affairs. 

In April, 1784 the governor and commissioners were 
authorized to enter into compacts or agreements with any 
Indians residing within the state. During the following June 
negotiations were begun between the commissioners and the 
Indians and a treaty council between the State of New York 
and the Six Nations of the Iroquois was proposed. The 
Indians represented by Joseph Brant, hoping perhaps to 
benefit from federal-state rivalries, desired also the attend- 
ance of the Uniteé States Commissioners for Indian Affairs. 
Clinton extended a grudging invitation to the federal com- 
missioners. “I shall have no objection to your improving 
this incident to the advantage of the United States,” he 
wrote, “expecting however and positively stipulating that 
no long agrement be entered into with Indians residing 
within the Jurisdiction of this State with whom only I mean 
to treat....” °° He then informed, Brant that although he 
had advised the federal commissioners of the meeting, he 
did not know whether they would attend. He then urged 
as ‘“‘indispensibly necessary . . . that the Treaty proposed 
on the part of this state should in the first instance be 
prosecuted without delay ... .” ** The United States Com- 
missioners evidently suspecting Clinton’s intention to fore- 
stall Congressional authority over the Indians of New York 
suggested to the governor that his negotiations might be 
“more properly transacted at the same time with, and in 
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subordination to the General Treaty.” **? But Clinton was 
hardly prepared to negotiate in subordination to anyone, 
and proceeded to hold a treaty council with the Six Nations 
two weeks before the date set by the United States Com- 
missioners. 

New York to this day remains responsible for the Indian 
lands and peoples within its boundaries. Retention of this 
authority, which in other states passed into federal hands, 
was largely the result of Clinton’s prompt and decisive action. 

Ever eager to promote settlement of western lands, Clinton 
was also a vigorous defender of the right of the state to 
dispose of its own territory. In January, 1780 he expressed 
to Chancellor Livingston his disappointment at failure of 
the legislature to establish a land office and his fear that the 
Congressional recommendation to the states to repeal state 
land office laws would confirm legislative opposition “tho 
perhaps,” he added, “it affords the most conclusive Argu- 
ments in favor of the Measure.” ** During the following 
month New York led the states in relinquishing claim to 
lands-in the Northwest Territory, but Clinton was anxious 
to protect state jurisdiction over the public lands within 
his state. 

In 1784 a state land office was at last established, adminis- 
tered by a commission consisting of the governor, the speaker 
of the assembly and five of the constitutional officers of the 
state. Clinton objected to the organization of the land com- 
mission declaring “executive responsibility is destroyed 
by the control of associates.” ** On repeated occasions he 
asked the legislature to relieve him of duties requiring his 
personal attendance at meetings of the conimission. His 
policy of rapid sale and distribution of public lands was 
carried on. But the administrative means by which it was 
effected offended his sense of responsibility in public office. 


Taxation and Finance: Clinton’s fiscal policies were con- 
servative in the sense that he favored low taxes for the sup- 
port of government only and avoidance of public debt. But 
he was prepared to advocate other views as circumstances 
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required. In 1778 he observed to the legislature that price 
control had failed to halt mounting inflation. ‘““The only 
effectual remedy is that of reducing the quantity of circu- 
lating currency by taxation” he declared and added that 
“no time can be more proper than the present for paying 
off our public debts by taxes, when the staple commodities 
of the state command the most advanced prices.” ** But he 
nevertheless opposed a tax upon the income of merchants 
and manufacturers as discriminatory and harmful to com- 
merce.*® 

During the late seventeen eighties and early nineties the 
state had a surplus of revenues over expenditures—a happy 
circumstance it has seldom enjoyed. Moreover revenues from 
sales of state lands paid most of the cost of government and 
recourse to general taxation was unnecessary. In no year of 
Clinton’s tenure did the annual state expenses exceed three 
hundred thousand dollars. But this amount was sufficient to 
require systematic management and Clinton in 1784 recom- 
mended to the legislature the establishment of some method 
of budgeting: 


The management of the public revenue also wants 
system; there is no mode established for drawing the 
income, expenditures or debts of the state to a point, 
nor is it in the power of the best informed at present, to 
produce a tolerable estimate of them, though it must 
be admitted that this is a branch of information so use- 
ful that it cannot without manifest inconvenience be 
dispensed with.*7 


Education and Internal Improvements: Addressing the 
legislature in January 1784 the governor declared that 
“neglect of the education of youth is among the evils conse- 
quent on war... there is scarce anything more worth your 
attention, than the revival and encouragement of seminaries 
of learning....** On May first of this year the legislature 
established the University of the State of New York charged 
with supervision of the colleges and academies of the state 
and governed by a board of regents. Clinton was the first 
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chancellor of the regents and both as governor and chan- 
cellor he urged upon the legislature the adequate support 
of colleges and “the establishment of common schools 
throughout the state. ...” ** In 1795 the legislature pro- 
vided financial aid to common schools but in 1800 although 
warmly supported by Governor Jay the measure was per- 
mitted to lapse. In 1802, 1803 and 1804 Clinton, again 
governor, continued his effort declaring that “The failure of 
one experiment for the attainment of an important object, 
ought not to discourage other attempts.” *° 

Clinton’s enthusiasm for rapid settlement of the west led 
logically to an interest in transportation. He was an early 
advocate of canal enterprises in New York and in 1792 recom- 
mended legislative support for canals to be constructed from 
the Hudson to Lake Champlain and to Lake Ontario. He 
urged action to improve navigation of the Hudson, but 
cautioned the legislature to adopt careful preparatory meas- 
ures and to commit execution to agents of its own choosing 
“as attempts on an injudicious plan might, without effecting 
the object, be productive of injurious consequences.” * 

He favored guarded public assistance to turnpike com- 
panies. To protect the public interest he admonished the 
legislature in 1802 to greater care in granting charters of 
incorporation to insure that the roads be laid out “in a 
manner most subservient to the public convenience” and 
he asked “whether a summary mode ought not to be 
prescribed to exact a compliance from those companies with 
the intentions of government.” *? In 1803 Clinton again 
brought regulations of the turnpike companies to legislative 
attention and in 1804 the legislature authorized appointment 
of commissioners for the inspection of turnpike roads and 
directed the attorney-general to prosecute companies violat- 
ing the law. Thus public administration grew in response 
to the needs of the developing economy. 

Advocating state development of the salt springs near 
Syracuse, Clinton anticipated by more than a century the 
type of enterprise undertaken in 1933 by the state-owned 
Saratoga Springs Authority. Governor Clinton believed 
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that “an additional revenue could accrue to the public... 
under proper regulation and management.” ** The legisla- 
tive committee which considered the governor’s proposal 
concluded that the springs would not become a substantial 
source of revenue under state management and advocated 
leasing them to private interests. Ultimately the state was 
to enter the area of commercial enterprise in the develop- 
ment of mineral waters at Saratoga, but respecting imme- 
diate financial return from this type of undertaking the 
legislative committee was to prove the better prophet. 

Federal Relations: Although Clinton in 1788 opposed 
ratification of the Constitution of the United States without 
safeguarding amendments, he was not in principle hostile 
to an effective general government. In 1781 he urged upon 
the legislature the necessity for a stronger union saying 
“for while Congress only recommend, and the different states 
deliberate . . . we cannot expect a union of force or council 
... I take the liberty of submitting, to you, whether further 
means ought not to be devised, for accelerating the proposed 
confederation . . . vesting congress with such authority, as 
that in all matters which relate to the war, their requisitions 
may be peremptory.” *4 

Nor was this conviction merely a reflection of wartime 
need for in 1783 he wrote to Washington that “unless the 
Powers of the national Council are enlarged & that body 
better supported than it is at present all their Measures will 
discover such feebleness & want of Energy as will stain us 
with Disgrace & expose us to worst of Evils.” * 

In administrative relations with the general government 
Clinton was a vigorous defender of the state prerogative. No 
governor did more to support Washington and the Congress 
during the revolution. But Clinton was not careless about 
distinguishing lines of authority. When placing state militia- 
ment under the command of the continental forces at West 
Point in 1779, he observed 


. .. I only mean to retain the Power of calling out & 

dismissing the Militia & of detaching such parts of them 

as may be necessary to such Quarters of the State as are 
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infested by the Enemy & this I am not authorized to 
give up. And I sincerely wish to do every Thing consis- 
tent on this Occasion that is best calculated for the 
Safety of the Country and for promoting the public 
Service #6 


Like Jefferson, Clinton favored a general government with 
a few well defined powers, but strong in those it possessed. 
He was prepared to cooperate with federal authority in so 
far as it did not conflict with his constitutional responsibili- 
ties. He did not propose to subordinate to federal adminis- 
trative convenience such long established rights of New 
York as disposing of its public lands and treating with the 
Indians. Hamilton viewed him as a narrow-minded obstruc- 
tionist, but Clinton without doubt represented the more 
widely held popular view and the one which was to deter- 
mine federal-state relations until secession and the Civil War. 


The Venerable Clinton 


Clinton’s administrative career virtually ended in 1804 
when he was elected Vice President of the United States 
at the age of sixty-six. His tenure of federal office was undis- 
tinguished. He appears to have aged rapidly in his later years. 
No longer the vigorous and effective leader of his younger 
days, his reputation remained a great political advantage 
and it was used to rally the opposition of those elements 
among the republicans that opposed Virginian hegemony. 
Reelected to the Vice Presidency in 1808, Clinton was 
described by Gallatin as ‘‘a decided opponent of the Admin- 
istration, in 1808 to his death.” * 

His last notable act was to cast the deciding vote in 1811 
against Gallatin’s proposal to renew the charter of the United 
States Bank. In a brief address to the Senate justifying his 
position he declared that ‘In the course of a long life I have 
found that Government is not to be strengthened by an 
assumption of doubtful powers, but by a wise and energetic 
execution of those which are incontestable.” It was in sum- 
mary a statement of his theory of constitutional government. 

Clinton died in Washington at the age of seventy-three. 
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But it was not in Washington nor as Vice President of the 
United States that he performed his real service to the 
republic. It is George Clinton, Governor of New York, who 
interests us today. During the critical years of revolution 
and new-won independence he was one of the few men in 
the public service with talent both for leadership and admin- 
istration. These were the men who enabled the country to 
hold together and to develop institutions through which a 
new kind of executive leadership might serve the cause of 
human freedom. 

George Clinton’s practical accomplishments are substan- 
tial, but his greatest contribution was to demonstrate to a 
doubting people that vigorous executive leadership was not 
inherently inconsistent with popular liberties. The demon- 
stration was not the product of an effort to convince but 
rather it was the by-product of Clinton’s working philosophy 
which he defined in his first message to the legislature of New 
York saying “it shall always be my strenuous endeavor 
. . . to retain and exercise for the advantage of the people, 
the powers with which they have invested me.” * 
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BYPATHS IN DOCUMENTATION: 


ADDED MATERIAL FOR UNITED STATES HISTOR‘ 


FRANK WEITENKAMPF* 


and most naturally used source for the determination 

and verification of data. But for the tracing of political, 
social and cultural history there is so much more that illus- 
trates the workings of the mind, and the resultant activities, 
of the people. And the colorful aspect of “the people,” that 
combination of various classes with differences in viewpoint 
and mental make-up, is reflected in rich variety by objects in 
various fields. In these bypaths of research there lies a wealth 
of illustration of habits, tastes, dress, fads, ideals, principles, 
both in outward significant signs of custom and character 
and also in the suggestion of the deeper-lying spirit that 
actuates life. 

An important element in this quest is the broad field of 
art in all its variety—painting, sculpture, architecture, applied 
and decorative art, furniture, prints, illustrations, caricature, 
advertising art, music too, of course. Changing trends and 
styles in art and the expression of the artist’s personality 
are also factors that play their part in the mirroring of 
human life, its aims and accomplishments, in its changes, 
influenced by the artist and influencing him. 

Critical evaluation is naturally called for. The fact that a 
painting is practically contemporaneous with the historical 
event which it depicts does not necessarily insure complete 
authenticity. Yet often there has been easy acceptance of 
such work for the illustration of historical books. Take the 


[i printed or manuscript, of course form the prime 


* Mr. Weitenkampf, retired curator of prints, New York Public Library, 


an outstanding authority on the subject, has written numerous books and 
articles, including, (with Allan Nevins) A Century of Political Cartoons: 
Caricature in the United States, 1800-1900. 
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painting of the surrender at Yorktown by Trumbull, him- 
self active in the Revolution. Theodore Sizer has pointed 
out (Art Quarterly, Autumn number, 1948) that in the 
sketches and the finished painting there are notable varia- 
tions in the flag displayed. Besides, trends and fashions in 
art inevitably leave their impress on the artist’s work. Thus 
Trumbull’s painting of the Battle of Bunker Hill, in the 
grand manner of his day, may not render that scene more 
truly than did the illustrations of Howard Pyle over a 
century later. 

A more direct illustration of American life, in which the 
grand style is very much less apparent than in patriotically 
dramatic historical scenes, is found in genre and landscape 
painting. Canvases by W. S. Mount, G. C. Bingham, R. Caton 
Woodville, W. Ranney, F. W. Edmonds, J. G. Clonney and 
others depict our people at work and at play. And in our 
earlier landscape art we find an interesting parallel to the 
poetry of the time, an indication of growing interest in the 
natural beauties of our land, fostered and responded to by 
the Hudson River School. 

The printed picture—separate prints as well as illustrations 
in books and periodicals—holds an important place in this 
survey. For nearly three quarters of the nineteenth century 
steel engraving served to bring paintings to the people 
through reproductions. It was so used for the genre and 
landscape pictures already mentioned. It was likewise the 
process of the banknote vignettes designed by Darley and 
others. In these designs on paper money, once so common 
and today to be studied in engraver’s proofs in print collec- 
tions, there are held for us types in American life—farmers, 
drovers, surveyors, and the like. 

A print, besides picturing the dominant subject which 
gives it its title, may also include accessory details easily lost 
sight of. The Swede Klinckowstroem’s aquatint of City 
Hall Park, New York (1819), incidentally introduced a 
public porter trundling a barrow, a figure in city life of 
whom it may not be easy to find another picture. As for this 
matter of subsidiary information, material gathered for the 
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history of the stage will indicate subsequent changes in 
theatrical production and in public taste, but in portraits of 
actors will bring out also such facts as that juvenile parts 
were once played by quite matronly ladies. A collection of 
baseball pictures may interest or amuse by showing the 
difference in appearance between players once and now. But 
it will also throw light on the former employment of the 
underhand pitch, and that in prints done with a different 
purpose, such as Otto Boetticher’s lithograph of life of 
Union prisoners at Libby (1863) or the view of the Audubon 
house in New York, in Valentine’s Manual about 1871. 
Drawings of orchestra conductors—Jullien by Darley, Offen- 
bach by Keppler, both humorous, or of P. S. Gillmore at 
the Boston Peace Jubilee, his orchestra supported by anvils 
and cannon—help to give an idea of our development in the 
concert field. And so on. 

To the middle of the ninteenth century the separate print 
furnished pictorial news reporting. The fake was not 
unknown. In the eighteenth century Paul Revere supplied 
it in his portrait of King Philip, for instance. In the nine- 
teenth century the blanket-sheet Brother Jonathan had 
pictures supposed to illustrate the Mexican War. They were 
lifted from European sources, French troops and Italian 
peasants doing duty as Mexican soldiers and country folk. 
And the first World War was not without its photographic 
fakes. An example of reliability and the opposite is furnished 
by Currier & Ives. Their Civil War pictures are negligible, 
while such home scenes as events in the life of New York 
firemen, not making pretense to pictorial history, are really 
just that, iliustrating the life of the people by a figure once 
important in our large cities. 

The separate prints on which the public had depended 
for illustrated news were gradually displaced by the illus- 
trated weeklies. Those periodicals, beginning publication in 
the early fifties, and issued by Gleason, Ballou, Harpers, 
Frank Leslie and others, set down the happenings of the 
day, as well as typical scenes in American life, in drawings 
specially made for them. Filling a need in their time, they 
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now form an invaluable record of doings, national and local, 
social customs, amusements, and sports, transportation 
methods, costume, and uniforms, fashions in _hairdress 
and beards, slang, signboards, and what not besides. 

Will it be said that pictorial reporting is much better 
done today by the camera? Neither truth nor correctness 
are absolutely guaranteed by it. Moreover, the pictures pro- 
duced are often obviously posed by the photographer in 
stiff, conventional groupings. In any case, drawing or photo- 
graph, it is the maker of the picture whose presentation 
counts in the documentary value of pictorial records. The 
illustrators on the oldtime weeklies were hampered by tricks 
of draughtsmanship, formulas of art schools, the necessity for 
speed, even in some cases an inability to see and record ade- 
quately. But they did, according to their lights, illustrate 
occurrences by showing people in action, not in photo- 
grapher’s poses, and with the clarity of the drawn line, a 
clarity that may be lost in the photo half-tone. 

Illustrations drawn by hand, as were all in pre-camera 
days, record what is seen through the eye and mind of the 
artist, just as the written presentation of historical events is 
transmitted through the mind of the author. That element 
of the personal, the subjective, possibie preconceptions and 
prejudices, even want of knowledge, must of course always 
be kept in mind in the study and use of any documentary 
material. 

In the case of older conflicts such as our Civil War, the 
drawings of artist-correspondents, sent in from the field of 
war, had to be copied onto the woodblock in the home office 
of Harper's, Frank Leslie’s, etc. In that process the style of 
the original was sometimes quite obliterated. Usually, how- 
ever, the copies were fairly close, as may be seen by com- 
paring some of them, as engraved on wood, with the original 
sketches made for Frank Leslie, to be seen in a large scrap- 
book in the New York Public Library. One gets closer to 
the intentions of the artist when he put his drawings on the 
wood without the intervention of a copying draughtsman. So 
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Winslow Homer did large wartime scenes for Harper's 
Weekly, based on careful studies from life, which latter can 
be examined in the Cooper Union, New York. 

Another phase of pictorial recording lies in the drawings 
by foreigners who visited this country and pictured us. There 
were A. Hervieu, illustrator of Mrs. Trollope’s Domestic 
Manners of the Americans, the Russian Paul Svinin, the 
Baroness Hyde de Neuville, Charles Bodmer (who left such 
valuable records of Indians), J. Milbert, and others. If they 
looked a bit through European spectacles, they gave the 
opportunity to see ourselves as others saw us. They may 
offer details to which our own artists might be blinkered by 
familiarity, as when Svinin sketched two couples dancing, 
both men wearing hats and one smoking. These records by 
foreign artists naturally recall those by foreign authors. 

Among specialties in the field of prints are sheet music 
covers, notably those of the numerous marches and quick- 
steps. These latter were generally decorated with pictures 
of members of the militia companies to which they were 
dedicated, and they form a record of uniforms that prob- 
ably may not be duplicated in any other way. The National 
Guard of the late years of the century was pictured on cards 
inserted in cigarette packages; this information is also not 
likely to be easily obtained in other form. 

A specialty that is widely inclusive and suggestive in the 
subjects on which it touches, is caricature, both in separately 
published prints of earlier days and in the later cartoons in 
comic papers and in Harper’s Weekly and Frank Leslie’s. 
They cast light on political mores, strategy and trickery, and 
their importance has been recognized by their inclusion 
among the illustrations of historical works. Likewise im- 
portant is the illustration of social life (manners, dress, fads, 
slang, etc., etc.) by the drawings for jokes in the back vol- 
umes of the comic press. Even the political cartoon illus- 
trates matters outside the pale of politics: the forgotten card- 
game “brag,” the picturesque Bowery B ‘hoy, cigar-smoking 
ladies, the “pepper-box”’ revolver, old-time terms in baseball 
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as used in a Lincoln cartoon of 1860, the development of 
Brother Jonathan and Uncle Sam, the ‘“wide-awake” in 
political torchlight parades. The mental attitude of the 
public is reflected in significant changes in political cartoon- 
ing. Once there was frequent use of mythological and liter- 
ary allusions. Shakespeare, for instance, was often cited 
tellingly to bring out a point, in the days of Nast and Kep- 
pler, and earlier. Today the political situation is explained 
in a iaore colloquial way. Factors to be considered when 
examining political caricatures are partisanship, local inter- 
ests and prejudices, propaganda of groups working for 
power or profit, sometimes even the venality of the artist. 
Such influences can be traced in the early separate cartoons, 
in the later ones appearing in the comic papers, and in the 
overwhelmingly ubiquitious cartoon in our contemporary 
newspaper press. 

Other forms of art—architecture, building, engineering 
structures such as bridges, furniture, household goods and 
decoration—offer a wealth of information about wants and 
tastes of our people in various conditions and periods. As a 
single instance, the “Rogers groups,” once so popular, must 
have answered some yearning for the artistic. The sculptor 
John Rogers responded to that not only in familiar scenes 
of homely sentiment such as Checkers up at the Farm, but 
he also drew ‘on literature, and Shakespeare, Irving and 
Longfellow were brought into the parlor. And with these 
statuettes went the setting of the Victorian interior, with 
its dignity and its aberrational knick-knacks. Household fur- 
nishings lead to the broad field of antiques, the value of 
which for the historian was stressed by the fate Dixon Ryan 
Fox, and today by Charles Messer Stow and others. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and the Museum of the City 
of New York have arranged exhibitions which emphasized 
this. The “New York State Historical Series,” edited by Dr. 
Fox, includes a Manual for History Museums (1935) by 
Arthur C. Parker, in which samplers, models of street scenes, 
interiors, a blacksmith shop, and ever so many other objects 
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are cited for their illustrative value. There are many minor 
objects that may have attracted collectors: decorated shaving 
mugs, paper-weights, objects for the mantlepiece and the 
whatnot, pennies coined by individuals during the Civil 
War, and buttons, badges and medals used in political 
campaigns. 

Specialization suggests a host of further possibilities: early 
bookbindings such as those of the keepsakes, type specimen 
books, valentines, holiday cards. Trade cards, too; what a 
light they throw on selling practices, kind of goods offered, 
advertising methods. Alexander Anderson engraved on wood 
many advertising cuts and labels, to be seen in the New 
York Public Library, where is also housed later such mater- 
ial, lithographed by the Prang Co. And there is the large 
Bella C. Landauer collection of trade cards in the New-York 
Historical Society. There are several Down-east museums 
devoted to whaling. Figureheads have been collected, as have 
tobacconists’ figures, which p*cture so many more types of 
American life than just Indians. All “Aspects of the Social 
History of America,” to use the title of the volume published 
in 1931. 

For the preservation of much of the enormous amount of 
material just hinted at here not a little credit is due to col- 
lectors who have gathered objects of interest. Public collec- 
tions have profited through their activity and donations: 
The New-York Historical Society, the New York State His- 
torical Association, Museum of the City of New York, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York Public Library, 
Cooper Union, and others in various part of the country. 

To point out that all these possible aids should be used 
with discrimination seems not entirely unnecessary. Con- 
sider the carefreeness that lets pass the unilluminating and 
often misleading caption “from an old print.” How often 
are pictures reproduced without indication of source, date, 
or authenticity. Have not historians been known to leave 
the selection of illustrations for their books to the publisher 
or the public library? To settle such a matter by a telephone 
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call to a library seems easy enough, but is it quite fair to the 
library, the public, the publisher, or the historian himself? 
One should expect to see material for illustrations sub- 
jected to the same critical scrutiny that is brought to bear on 
printed and manuscript sources. 








THE FIRST HUNDRED YEARS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


JOHN R. SLATER* 


over years ago. The leading colleges and universities, 

with the exception of Cornell and Syracuse, are older 
than Rochester. Yet the development of the local university 
has several distinctive features that have historical interest, 
apart from mere lapse of time. 

The year 1850, when the collegiate department of The 
University of Rochester opened its doors, was a time when 
this city seemed to promise something more than a small 
denominational school. Beside the Genesee, currents of new 
thought were running free. There were several men here 
whose ideas were ahead of their time. They looked beyond 
the impending national struggle against slavery into a later 
era of widening knowledge, greater industry, and general 
prosperity. Some of these intellectual leaders were early sup- 
porters of the new college, some were not; but they all helped 
to keep fresh ideas in circulation. The city had ample water- 
power for mills, but it needed brain-power for young men 
to keep things going. It was an early home of discovery and 
invention. It never depended on the past. 

One of the distinguished Rochester citizens after 1851 was 
the anthropologist Lewis H. Morgan, first to study the 
systems of kinship and government of the Iroquois, later 
author of a famous treatise on Ancient Society. It was in his 
house in the old Third Ward that in 1854 was organized 
The Club, commonly called the Pundit Club, now for nearly 
a century a medium for scholarly communication. Martin 
B. Anderson, president of the University from 1853, another 


Cre centennials in upstate New York were mostly 


* Dr. Slater, professor of English at the University of Rochester, 1905- 
1942, now emeritus, is the author of several books on literary subjects, and 
of Rhees of Rochester (1946), a history of the Rhees administration. 
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lifelong member of The Club, was a man of wide interests 
and liberal views. Chester Dewey, a botanist, chemist, and 
meteorologist of more than local fame, was another Pundit 
who joined the faculty of the new college. 

As for non-academic residents and agitators who helped 
to keep Rochester wide awake in the 1850's, we must not 
forget that it was then the home of Frederick Douglass and 
Susan B. Anthony. Such an atmosphere made stagnation 
impossible and innovation welcome. The yeast was fresh, 
the dough was rising, and nothing was half-baked. The town 
was small but lively. Near the center of an area of early 
delusions and fanaticisms, it brushed them off with a humor- 
ous air of confirmed skepticism. Mormons had gone West, 
Millerites had missed the end of the world, and the Fox 
sisters had moved their spirit rappings to New York City, 
perennial center of illusions. Rochester remained sane, 
started a college to end all nonsense, and chose for the motto 
on its seal the one word Meliora. Better things have been 
happening ever since. 

The origin of The University of Rochester was neither 
wholly local nor wholly imported. In 1846 a college charter 
for Rochester was obtained at Albany by a group of Presby- 
terian citizens who wished to see here an institution less 
sectarian than usual. They could not raise enough money, 
and later cheerfully cooperated in a Baptist effort originating 
at Madison University in the town of Hamilton, intended 
to remove that institution to the Genesee Valley. But there 
were complications and court proceedings by the dissatisfied. 
The final result was that the older college stayed where it 
was, becoming Colgate University, while a new school grew 
up here. 

When the so-called University of Rochester, with five 
professors and sixty students, held opening exercises on 
November 5, 1850, it had a roof and four walls leased from 
the owners of an abandoned hotel near the center of the city, 
a few promissory notes from city and rural subscribers, and 
great expectations. If there is always something slightly 
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ludicrous to posterity about the beginnings of any early 
American college, because its poverty cannot subdue its 
pride, yet without even a Mark Hopkins or a log, Rochester 
managed to worry along for the critical first decade. Even 
then it graduated in its first classes several men who later 
became nationally distinguished. During the Civil War its 
record was creditable on the field and on the campus. 

From 1853 to 1888 under the presidency of Martin B. 
Anderson a‘small faculty of learned men like Asahel C. 
Kendrick, Samuel A. Lattimore, Joseph H. Gilmore, and 
William C. Morey trained small classes of men in literature, 
science, and history, trained them about as well as college 
men were trained elsewhere. In the succeeding period new 
distinction was given to the college by the lifelong scientific 
labors of the distinguished geologist Herman L. Fairchild, 
a pioneer in glacial geology of central and western New 
York. His published monographs were numbered in the 
hundreds, and his maps are still indispensable. The nine- 
teenth century ended, under the brief presidency of the 
diplomatic historian David Jayne Hill, with the coming of 
new men and new methods, but still under limitations of 
small endowment and stationary attendance. 

The second period in the history of the University, from 
1900 down to about 1920, under President Rush Rhees, was 
one of gradual and progressive improvement of education 
without much numerical growth. President Rhees at the 
beginning of his administration faced the problem of coedu- 
cation without adequate financial backing, but succeeded 
eventually in erecting separate buildings for women near 
the old campus on Prince Street. By his cooperation with 
local industries in establishing a department of mechanical 
engineering, by civic leadership in reorganizing public 
charities during the first World War, and by his intelligent 
interest in music, he won the complete confidence of George 
Eastman. From 1920, when Eastman’s larger gifts to the 
University began, until Dr. Rhees’s retirement in 1935, the 
president steadily maintained his early standards of quality 
as against quantity, and character as compared with mere 
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cleverness. He was then an old-style educator with a new- 
style endowment, and knew how to use it. He never lost his 
head or his sense of proportion. 

The most remarkable thing about George Eastman’s 
magnificent gifts to the University is that in his earlier 
prosperity he had no interest in any kind of higher educa- 
tion except technology. He repeatedly declined to contribute 
to ordinary college campaigns, and more than once remark- 
ed, “This will be my last contribution.” But he changed 
his mind as he grew older, partly because he came to be 
deeply impressed with the need for giving working people 
an opportunity to use leisure wisely. Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany was one of the pioneers in profit-sharing and retirement 
pensions. The head of the business, with more social imagina- 
tion than many millionaires, wondered what Rochester 
employees would do with shorter hours, shorter week, and 
higher pay. If more money and more free time meant simply 
more amusement for idle hours, he did not see how labor 
would be much better off in the end. Human quality would 
not improve. 

It was Mr. Eastman’s hope that music, which for him gave 
increasing delight, might help to elevate this use of leisure. 
Hence the Eastman Theatre, the Eastman School of Music, 
elementary music classes for talented children, free band 
instruments lent to the public schools, free student concerts 
open to all. He also hoped—though ‘in vain—that the Ho!ly- 
wood type of moving pictures could be partly replaced by 
really good films, especially if accompanied by classical 
music. This last experiment, which lasted only a few years 
because of heavy deficits, was a disappointment which he 
accepted without complaint. He had thought better of 
Rochester audiences than they seemed to think of them- 
selves. They did not want to be improved; they did not 
want too much art. Few Americans do; witness our own 
radio programs. 

But in the musical part of his great philanthropic adven- 
ture Mr. Eastman during the last years of his life found 
complete satisfaction in the remarkable work of Howard 
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Hanson as director of the School of Music. From the begin- 
ning of Dr. Hanson’s long-term plan for encouraging young 
composers by semi-annual concerts for first performances of 
their new music, that distinctive aspect of the school has 
made it widely known. Its high standards for training profes- 
sional musicians and music teachers have brought students 
from all parts of the country. Its graduates are found in 
symphony orchestras and departments of music from New 
England to California. Mr. Eastman’s desire that no young 
person of real musical ability should fail in reaching his 
goal because of poverty has been realized. Dr. Hanson’s 
tremendous vitality has not been exhausted by his own 
prolific career as composer and conductor. He has given his 
best to his pupils and they give their best to him. Any 
Eastman student concert conducted by him with the school 
orchestras and chorus is a delight to all who love youth, 
music, and life. 

The University of Rochester School of Medicine and 
Dentistry, another development of the past quarter-century, 
though totally different in origin, aims, and results, is quite 
as widely known in medical research as the School of Music 
in the artistic world. It was founded by the General Educa- 
tion Board as part of a large campaign for improving medical 
education. Although Mr. Eastman also contributed gener- 
ously to this enterprise, it was not one of his own original 
projects. He had long been interested in establishing dental 
dispensaries for children, here and elsewhere, and was 
appealed to by the public health program proposed by the 
new school. Daughters of his former partner Henry A. 
Strong built Strong Memorial Hospital, the teaching hos- 
pital of the school. Many philanthropists of Rochester and 
vicinity have enlarged the scope of its welfare work, such 
for example as the Edith Hartwell Clinic at Leroy, where 
crippled children are taught to make the best of their 
permanent handicaps. Under the leadership of Dean George 
H. Whipple the School of Medicine and Dentistry has 
accomplished important results in all branches of medical 
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research. There has also been set up a plan of hospital 
affiliation with smaller hospitals in surrounding towns and 
counties, whereby the advantages of recent research and 
modern methods of diagnosis can be made available to 
suburban and rural communities. 

Along with growth to early maturity of these two great 
professional schools, the University has made steady progress 
in collegiate and graduate education. Under the late Presi- 
dent Rhees until his retirement in 1935, and under his 
successor Alan Valentine from 1935 until his resignation in 
1950, liberal education has kept abreast of the times. A 
large library on the River Campus, extensive science labora- 
tories for physical, chemical, and biological research, and a 
complete system of adult education in afternoon and evening 
classes, round out this program. The Memorial Art Gallery 
on the Prince Street Campus, though not a part of the 
University, is closely affiliated with it, and offers opportuni- 
ties for the study and practice of the fine arts. Quite recently 
a Museum of Photography, established in George Eastman 
House by cooperation between the University and the East- 
man Kodak Company, is a further example of indirect 
service now rendered to the community. Many free public 
lectures add to this comprehensive program. 

In conclusion, three points stand out from this brief 
sketch of a hundred years. First, the old-fashioned small 
college of 1850 took seventy years to develop slowly into a 
well-equipped college of medium size. Secondly, its subse- 
quent rapid expansion has been due not primarily to money 
but to men capable of spending money with an unusual 
combination of caution and audacity. Thirdly, the remark- 
able transformation of George Eastman’s attitude toward 
liberal education was due to the deeds rather than the 
words of certain liberally educated men with whom he 
became associated. President Rush Rhees, Dr. Abraham 
Flexner, Frank W. Lovejoy, Karl T. Compton, and Howard 
Hanson, to name only a few, were first of all good men, in 
every sense of that term. Eastman knew good men when he 
saw them, and trusted in them and their enlightened suc- 
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cessors. He also believed in the future of Rochester, of the 
United States, and of human freedom. 

The centennial of a privately founded and privately sup- 
ported university like this, especially in this state, is 
important because in times of declining interest rates and 
increasing competition by tax-supported institutions, public 
responsibility has been steadily combined with academic 
independence. To such universities, rather than to federally 
financed and politically controlled education now advocated 
at Washington, we are chiefly to look for the promotion of 
learning in the century to come. 
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LETTERS OF CHARLES FRANKLIN HAMMOND TO HIS 
SON JOHN, 1849-1850 (Part II) 


EDITED BY 
ELMER EUGENE BARKER 


(Concluded from January) 


Altho there were no refrigerated freight cars or airplane 
transport, perishable foods were shipped none the less. 


Since I returned home from New York I have written 
to Mr. A. Weld to ship two or three barrels of butter 
to be put up by him in tke best manner. He procures 
kegs holding #15 or #20 and packs them full of butter 
and heads them up tight and then into a good packing 
barrel and heads it very tight and then fills the barrel 
with very strong brine putting a hoop or two on each 
end and in addition to the wooden hoops. If the brine 
does not leak out you will receive the butter in good 
sweet order. I also ordered him to ship some coarse 
and coarse and fine boots, and a new article for mak- 
ing soap for washing purposes in the form of a powder, 
one paper of which will make 12 pounds of soap in five 
minutes. Also a compound in the form of a powder for 
making bread, biscuit, and all kinds of cake to be used 
in lieu of yeast. All of which will be shipped by the 
REALM which is to sail about the 25th inst. The in- 
voice of these goods, freight, and insurance will amount 
to from $250 to $300 which I will pay here as I did on 
the lumber and nails. I think there are some good open- 
ings here now if you will improve them. A young man 
by name of Broughton at Fort Ann returned from 
California some time about a year ago ard went to 
Canada up the Ottawa River having $2 or $3000 capi- 
tal and invested it in lumber and has done a fine safe 
business, he says, this season. He has now got things 
in a much better train and can command a set of mills 
now, and the prospect of another year is better than 
it was a year ago. He says there is an opening for more 
capital than he can command and he now offers to let 
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us come in. I expect him here this week as he has just 
returned from Canada to make an arrangement with us. 


You say that you and Mr. Thorn and Robert are 
going into business at Stockton but do not say what 
branch of business. Let me know in your next and your 
prospects, etc. I hope you have fixed on a healthy loca- 
tion as good health will be worth everything to you and 
your partners. Can vessels of large class navigate your 
river as high up as Stockton? I suspect I shall be obliged 
to make the shipment to SanFrancisco as I have not 
found any ships here, up for Stockston, and in my next 
I will inform you who I have made the shipment to, 
subject to your order. How many of your mules do 
you retain? What are prime grizzly bear skins worth 
in your market? Would they not make good robes for 
sleighs and cutters? I hope you will not go into the 
speculation of lots unless you are certain that your 
little will be good and that your investment will pay 
well. I see that many of their titles are fraudulent and 
you must look out or you will be taken in by them, 
and remember, there will sooner or later be a very 
great reaction, and property will depreciate as rapidly 
in value as it has risen. Do not hazard too much. What 
have you done with your land warrants? What did it 
cost you to make the trip to California? How much 
had you left when you made a stand at Stockton? 





Hammonds & Co. were doing a big business in lumber at this 
time and their equipment was always up to date, the best to be 
had. He tells John,— 


I went to Black Brook last Tuesday and saw our 
mills run. They are faster and better mills than any 
others I have seen in this part of the country. 


In a later letter,— 





Lumber sells very well and we are drawing our plank 
from the Overshot Mill. The old mill is torn away 
and a new one is nearly ready to go in & will be im- 
proved in various ways. I wish you had what plant 
we have cut there this season at SanFrancisco. It would 
bring a lot of gold dust I think.” 
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June 21—1849 

I regret that I did not ship my share of last winter's 
stock of lumber to SanFrancisco to you last spring, as 
it must be a good article. I see that vessels are going 
from Boston to Bangor to take in freights of lumber 
for SanFrancisco, and a Mr. H. E. Broughton of Troy, 
one of the firm of Broughtons, spoke to John C. last 
week in Troy about putting in with him and others to 
make up a cargo of lumber for SanFrancisco, and this 
morning he has received a letter from him saying that 
he and others were fitting out a vessel and would freight 
her with lumber and stoves and wants to know if we 
would ship some lumber by him and consign it to him. 
It appears from the tenor of his letter that John C. 
spoke favorable of the project when he saw him in 
Troy, but I do not think we shall ship any by him as 
= does not appent to be in favor of it now, though 
e may change his mind as he is not very well today, 


having had a slight shade of fever and ague. I think I 
shall ship some lumber to you if I get a favorable report 
from you or somebody else you may name if you do not 
wish to embark on it or if it is not convenient for you 


to do so. If you have any consignments of gold to make, 
I think Mr. Stephen Griggs of New York would be our 
best man in New York, subject to my order or direction. 


Merchants Hotel, New York City Jany. 26, 1850 
I wrote you a long letter — I sent) by Francis K. 
Shattuck who sailed from here the 13th inst. in the 
OHIO for California via the Isthmus. He had quite a 
large package of letters for you and was directed to put 
them in the post-office at SanFrancisco if he did not 
meet with you on his arrival. You will learn from that 
letter that I have not shipped any lumber and the 
reason why I have not. I arrived here last evening and 
have made the journey for the purpose of making 
a small shipment of lumber to you. As the River is 
closed by ice at Albany I am compelled to come into 
the market and buy at high prices. There has been a 
great deal of lumber shipped from here and the eastern 
ports, and there are several ships now filling up here 
principally with lumber. Freights are high and all the 
while advancing. The best ships and fastest sailers 
demand 75 per cubic foot and the lowest rate that I 
have yet heard is 57 per cubic foot. 
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If I had reached here one day earlier I could have 
informed you how much and the kinds and quantity 
that I shall buy and ship, but it is now Saturday eve- 
ning and as the GEORGIA mail steamer sails on 
Monday I shall be obliged to defer it until the next 
mail. I shall, however, buy not less than 500 cubic 
feet, nor over 1000 feet, being governed somewhat by 
the price I have to pay for it and the amount charged 
for the freight and insurance. If my money holds out I 
intend to pay the freight here. Insurance must be paid 
here. 


I have not had time today to look around and learn 
the price of lumber in this market but from all ap- 
pearances and from what I have learnt I shall have to 
pay a high price. I intend to buy a few joist, flooring 
plank or boards for floors, boards for roof and clap- 
boards, and perhaps a keg or two of nails. 


We should finish drawing lumber from Black Brook 
this week and have none to draw but the Crane Pond 
lot about 18,000 feet this year. 


P. S. If I knew to a certainty that lumber would com- 
mand as good prices for 12 months to come as it has 
for 12 months past, I would purchase a ship at once and 
fill her up as soon as I could get the lumber through 
the canal, for the present rates charged for freights 
from here I could well afford to scuttle her or let her 
rot or throw her away and make money then, for the 
present rates charged for what she would carry would 
pay for her and pay all expenses of getting her there 
and make money at that. But I could do better than to 
throw her away. I would send her to Java and purchase 
a load of coffee for a return cargo and clear $30,000 
to $50,000 on that. 


Troy Feb. 3rd, 1850. 


My last letter was written and mailed last week at 
New York the 28th ult. and I then informed you that I 
was there for the purpose of shipping some lumber. 
I accordingly made a shipment and arrived here last 
evening on my way home. There being another steamer 
to sail for the Isthmus the 7th inst. I avail myself of the 
first opportunity to send you the bill of the lumber 
(copy of it) and the bill of lading. 
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Bo’t of Messers Joseph & Cummings 


1000 ft. clapboards 17c $170.00 
200 ft. joist (large 3 + 4 and 131% ft. long) l4c 28.00 
150 ft. dressed spruce plank (matched) 22Y%4c 33.75 
200 ft. market boards (knotty but sonld) 19c 38.00 
505 ft. shelf boards (dressed on both sides) $25. 12.50 

291.12 
Discount 1.12 


290.00 
Paid on same 12.91 

Bo’t of Tisdale & Borden 1 keg each 6#. 7#. 
10#. 20#. nails 400# 374 cartage 4 15.75 


——e 


318.66 
Paid for iron and bunking lumber 5.25 


. . . it was the very best I could do after spending 
three days to get the lowest price. If I had not paid the 
freight here it would have been 70c per cubic foot in 


in any ship to sail soon. They advance their rates as the 
ship fills up and if I had shipped by a vessel to sail 
about the 10th. inst. it would have been 75c. . 


I am highly pleased with the capt. & mate and also 
with the ship, she being only 18 months old and staunch 
built and I may say a fast sailer. She is to go around to 
Valparaiso without stopping at any port unless she 
meets with some disaster and is obliged to stop. She 
does not take any passengers on account of going direct 
and making a quick passage, and I hope she may make 

sg run of it and you receive the lumber in good 
order, as it was shipped in good order, and I see it all 
on board and stowed between decks which is much 
better for it than to be put in the hold. .. . In your 
next letter you must let me have your view in regard 
to the shipment of a large lot of lumber. It must come 
down in price soon. You have but a limited knowledge 
of the quantity that has been shipped, and the amount 
that is now being shipped. The house frames alone will 
make a large city or two or three small ones, and still 
there is as much en Sino in that line as at any for- 
mer period. You had better make such an arrangement 
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before the arrival of your lumber that you will not be 
subjected to much expense for storage. 


Crown Point Feb. 20th, 1850 


I am anxious to learn from you what will pay best 
to ship from here. If lumber, say what kind and quali- 
ties and what quantity, and how long it will be safe to 
ship such articles as you may mention. . . . I think you 
will be flooded with lumber and house frames next 
summer and everything else. It is said that the emigra- 
tion for the ensuing from the s.w. States will be much 
larger than last season by the overland routes and there 
is no end of their going by steam and sail craft. 


Crown Point, March 12, 1850. 


Your long looked for and much appreciated favor of 
January 7th came most thankfully to hand last eve- 
ning. .. . You say you hope I have not shipped any 
lumber as you are bound for tiie mines and shall not 
want it as you expected when you wrote from Stock- 
ton. I have made a shipment of lumber and nails as 
you have learned ere this by my letters and bill of 
lading. After I returned from New York I wrote Weld 
to ship some other articles if the same ship would take 
them at the same rates as the lumber, and I supposed all 
was gone. But on the 2nd of March I saw by the ship- 
ping list in the New York Express that she had run 
onto a sunken ledge just outside of the Hook or Nar- 
rows before the pilot had left her and that she would 
probably have to return to the city to repair. By last 
evening’s mail that brought your letters I received a 
letter from Mr. Griggs saying that she was abandoned 
to the underwriters and that I must send down my 
papers in order to collect my insurance on the lumber 
and nails, as he says they declined taking the other 
articles after he advised me that they would take them, 
which has all happened very well as matters stand with 
you. .. . There seems to be some fatality attending all 
of your shipments, but the last one with good results 
for you and myself, for I shall get my money back and 
enough to pay my expenses and time, if my papers 
are all right, as I think they are. It is certainly a very 
fortunate circumstance for us, everything considered, 
for I think lumber and everything else must be very 
low soon in California. 
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Our furnace is doing very well this blast, averaging 
91% tons per day of superior quality, but no sales of con- 

uence. Scotch has sold as low as $18.00 cash in New 
York. The Jersey City cast steel proves to be a very 
superior article and I do not think but a few years 
will elapse before we shall make all our own steel in 
this country and a surplus for exportation. We are 
making some further trials with our iron and I think 
it will make as good steel as the Adirondack iron.” 
Note: Reference is to the mines now known as 
“Tahawus.” 


Again,— 


Our furnace works well, making about 10 tons a day, 
but our sales are very light with prices varying from 
$23 to $25. Burden (of Troy) has bought 100 tons of 
No. 3 at $23 and is puddling it, very much pleased 
with the quality and would like more but cannot have 
it at that price. There is no iron in this country or 
any other that can beat it when puddled and hammered 
or rolled. A Mr. Kirk, a locomotive builder, left here 
today, who carries on business at Boston, who does not 
hesitate to say that it is the best article he has ever seen 
and he has spent four years in Russia and is one of the 
best mechanics in the country. He used to live on the 
Rockwell farm. We sent about #350 of our puddled 
iron to him by express today, enough to make a rail- 
road axle and when made by him he is to test it by two 
kinds of iron that he has in his yard that stand the 
highest of any in this country and report to us. He is 
very sure from the trial that he made here that ours 
will throw them into the shade. Mr. Kirk says that he 
would rather have our iron than your California gold. 
He is the inventor of a steam hammer, the greatest 
development of the age. We shall go to puddling and 
manufacturing if we get a favorable report and I have 
no reason to doubt the extra good qualities of it. 


Iron remains low yet, though a little firmer than it 
was 4 or 5 weeks ago. The furnace continues to run 
well and we are selling more than we did the fore part 
of the season. Price is about $25. 


Ce eT EE A 
Se 


Furnace runs better than ever, making 70 to 80 tons 
r week and with less coal per ton than we ever made 
it before. Have about 3000 tons on hand and the pros- 
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t bad for sales. Have sold about 300 tons to be de- 
ivered next summer at $2314 to $24 at six months. 


We have just finished repairing our furnace and 
shall be in blast in a few days. Iron advanced $1 per 
ton in New York last week. We have sold rapidly lately 
but at a low figure. Shall not have but a few hundred 
tons on hand by the first of next month. 


During the past week we have had propositions made 
by a man that has some knowledge of the cast steel 
business to erect works and go into the manufacturing 
with him, and I think we shall do it. We shall go into 
blast in ten or fifteen days. Have sold off nearly all of 
the iron made the last blast, but at low rates $22 to $23. 


Numerous passages reveal the warmth of Mr. Hammond's 
personality, his affection for his family and close friends, and 
his love of young people. They all seem to be living now as one 
reads his letters. Robert Eliot, John’s companion, is one of these 
fortunate ones. 


Remember me to Robert and say to him that I should 
have written to him before this if you had not been 
together. Tell him Pink and Carlo bark as they did 
when he caressed and petted them and I think Carlo 
would show his teeth to him by way of laughing if he 
could see him now. 





There are usually bits of information about John’s brothers 
and sisters. 


Thomas has almost grown out of his boots and 
resembles you very much at his age. Elizabeth is 
growing rapidly and is almost out of her pantalettes, 
and as independent as ever. Jane is very careless of 
her health and of the company she associates with not- 
withstanding all I can and have said. Her throat 
troubles her some and I fear will continue to unless she 
alters her course. She might affect a cure, if she would, 
with that all healing element, cold water. 





We were all wishing half an hour ago at the supper 
table that you were here to partake with us of beef- 
steak, potatoes, the best of bread, good hard waxy but- 
ter and a piece of Lib’s cream pie. But I suppose you do 
not have to wait for Morgan to come soul with steak 
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or roasting pieces, but when you want a fresh cut use 
your rifle to obtain it. 


Now and then his letters are enlivened with choice bits of 
village gossip to regale two homesick youths in a distant coun- 


try,— 


Wat Howe is getting rather hard, we think, and our 
John Leonard is still, but inclined to spree it and keep 
rather low and vulgar company. He will have to alter 
his hand soon or get a guide board. 


Again, August 21st, 1850— 


News of the Day—Joel Chapman married Miss Lu- 
cretia Huestis last week and was sued for breach of 
promise by one of Jonas Stanton’s daughters. Young 
Charlie Haile ill treated his sister, Mrs. Flint, a few days 
ago and Flint cow hided him the hardest kind, flaying 
the skin from his back in many places. Case and wife 
were there at the time and they all left ir a day or two 
after. Our people are generally well pleased except 
Mr. Herrick (the pastor of the village church) and 
family and some other few members. Charley is very 
attentive to Miss Cordelia and I am told that he spends 
much of his time there. He is a hard egg, anyhow. 


Hammond Eldridge has been here about four weeks 
in our store and would like to remain a long term if 
I would allow him to do so. He seems to like his ease 
and the ladies more than work, is very attentive to 
Bingham’s wife, especially in his absence. Franklin and 
William have given him some loud hints that if he did 
not alter his hand and be more attentive to business 
and keep the store cleaner and in better order he would 
be numbered among the missing, but he does not appear 
to regard it much. I hope he may alter for the better 
for his benefit and ours, and not disappoint the hopes 
of a dear and kind mother. 


Nearly every letter expresses the wish that the young men will 
return home soon. As time passes these expressions become more 
urgent. In an early letter the heart of a father speaks,— 


We are more lonely than ever, the spell being broken 
and occasionally enlivened by the girls and Thomas 
while at their instruments and now and then a vocal 
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blast that makes the old domicile ring ‘with the wash- 
bowl on my knees.’ 


Later, 


I must close by saying that we shall expect you here 
next winter to partake of buchwheat cakes well laped 
over and eat apple “sarce,” potatoes, and steak with 
us, and hear our ‘pokito muchico’ (father Hammond's 
attempt at Californian Spanish was feeble) prattle and 
squall. Remember me to Robert and tell him I shall 
expect him to accompany you home. 


Again, 
I would “eaags to have you take my business off from 


my hands here as it is more laborious than I can en- 
dure. ... ' 


And in one of his latest letters he says,— 


I am rejoiced to hear that you have abandoned the 
mines and that you have so much regard for the pre- 
servation of your health. I should have been more 


enerig if you had decided on leaving the country for 
ome. You and Robert can make more money here, and 
can do well anywhere. 


Yet again,— 


And now I must close by saying that all are well about 
these ‘digging’ and I must urge again the necessity and 
importance of your returning home for I fear you may 
get sick if you remain. It is better and wiser to come 
while you are well than to remain until it is too late. 


At last he offers a very enticing lure— 


November 11th, 1850. If you are in want of means 
you are at liberty to draw on Messers Higbie, Ham- 
monds & Co., of Albany for $500 or $1000 at sight. I 
will advise them to be prepared to honor your draft 
if you should make a draft. 


Finally,— 


I do not intend to weary you with importuni- 
ties but must once more urge and beg of you to return, 
even if you have not made a dollar and have not 
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enough to pay your way back, it ought not to be any 
objection to your coming, for I think if you come 
back, without a penny and have health sufficient to get 
back you will have made your thousands in one sense 
as it will have been a great school to you, and will be 
worth everything to you in the future in a business 
point of view. In my last I wrote you that you could 
draw on Higbie, Hammonds & Co. for $500 to $1000 
if you wished to, and fearing that it may not reach 
you I mention it again. 


About this time the young men were getting “fed up,” as we 
now say, with their adventurous life in California. They had 
had a wonderful time but they had not found their El Dorado. 
It was either rheumatism, or Indians, or blizzards, or horse 
thieves, that continually had cheated them of fortune. Eliot has 
told us that 





Hammond had been getting letters superscribed in 
a delicate feminine hand. That was the strongest in- 
fluence in the world. Eliot was desirous of staying and 
urged that we knew better how to manage. We knew 
how to make money and how to avoid difficulties and 
there was a good prospect ahead of us, but Ham- 
mond urged let us good down to SanFrancisco— 
we have not heard from home in some time, and then 
we will consider what is best to be done. When we got 
to SanFrancisco he found letters from his father urgently 
appealing to him to come home and bring Robert with 
him, and there were more letters superscribed in that 
delicate feminine hand, the hand of the subsequent 
Mrs. Hammond. Then we met Bloss again. He had 
received letters from his father, who was very ill, 
urging him to come home. The two urged Eliot very 
strongly. After a long conference he started out to take 
‘a walk and think it over. He walked down towards 
long wharf. There was a 200 ton brig, the CHRIS- 
TIANA, with advertisements up for Panama. On the 
impulse of the moment Eliot bought three tickets 
for himself, Hammond, and Bloss, and we sailed for 
Panama and home on the brig CHRISTIANA. 


After a passage of forty-one days of storms and calms they 
reached Panama. They crossed the Isthmus by the old trail that 
had been in use for three hundred and fifty years, running 
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rapids and shooting alligators, then sailed for New York where 
they arrived safe and in good health somewhere about the early 
part of April in 1851. 

We can picture the happy reunion of John and Robert with 
John’s father and family in the Hammond home a few days 
later. Pink’s joyful barking was probably unheard in the excite- 
ment. There is no doubt that Carlo “showed his teeth by way 
of laughing!” 
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North of Manhattan: Persons and Places of Old Westchester. 
By Harry Hansen. Illustrated with photographs by Samuel 
Chamberlain. (Hastings House, New York. 1950. Pp. 181. 
$3.50) 


Henry Hudson saw the place first, standing on the high poop 
of the Half Moon, as he sailed up the Great River of the Moun- 
tains, later known as the Hudson. The reader of Harry Han- 
sen’s book about Westchester County has the same thrill of dis- 
covery as the famed explorer must have had. Here is a land 
familiar to countless who live in and about New York City. Yet 
seen through Mr. Hansen’s eyes, its charm will be appreciated by 
many for the first time. 

Connected to New York City by bridges arching over the 
water between Manhattan Island and the main land, the wood- 
ed region that Henry Hudson saw is today largely industrialized. 
You wonder what Hudson would think of the smoke stacks and 
tall buildings. But wait—you haven’t been on a tour through 
Westchester with Harry Hansen. He shows you the still rural and 
charming sections of the county; he spins you tales of adven- 
ture, old houses, and quaint people. For when Mr. Hansen 
came to New York to live he found himself within walking 
distance of many sites connected with three hundred years of 
American history. In his book, packed with facts, but written 
in an informal, chatty style, he takes you with him about West- 
chester; and shows you the places he discovered in this histuvic 
and legendary region. He writes: 

“I envied Benson J. Lossing, who, one hundred years before, 
had tramped over every foot of this historic ground (Westches- 
ter), taking innumerable notes and sketching as he went.” 

For the mere cost of the book ($3.50) you can go “tramping 
over every foot of this historic ground” with Harry Hansen, as 
guide, and not move from your easy chair. Mr. Lossing’s sketch- 
es are ably replaced by Samuel Chamberlain’s fifty-four superb 
photographs. 

With a sharp eye for amusing detail, the author describes 
places to see in Westchester County and recalls some of its most 
picturesque citizens. You meet Jonas Bronck, the early settler 
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who gave his name (spelled with an X) to a borough, a cocktail, 
and “a kind of rude noise.” You read of Anne Hutchinson, the 
religious leader, usually associated with Boston, who was mas- 
sacred in Westchester by the Indians. Mr. Hansen separates 
truth from legend in his tale of the Tory belle, Mary Philipse, 
who they say spurned George Washington’s love. Colonial 
America comes to life again in his account of manor life along 
the Hudson; and ante-bellum days in his description of the first 
American literary shrine, Washington Irving’s house at Sunny- 
side. There are pages filled with suspense as the author tells of 
Major André “who took the wrong road.” He devotes a chapter 
to the remarkable restoration of Castle Philipse, with the mill 
on the Pocantico and the old church of Sleepy Hollow. Most 
amusing is his account of the fabulous Hachaliah Bailey, whose 
elephant, Old Bet, started the circus craze that swept the country 
in the last century. 

A weli known newspaperman, author and book critic, Harry 
Hansen should know how to write a book. And he does. He was 
until recently the literary editor of the New York World-Tele- 
gram, and is now editor of the World Almanac. Always inter- 
ested in history, Mr. Hansen is a member of the Society of 


American Historians and the Illinois State Historical Society. 
He is thoroughly equipped to write a book such as this, which 
will appeal to all who love history, a travel book, or any story 
so well and delightfully told. 


Newburgh ALIcE Curtis DESMOND 


Clarissa Putman of Tribes Hill. A Romantic History of Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson, his family and Mohawk Valley Neighbors 
through the flaming years 1767-1780. By JOHN J. VROOMAN. 
Sponsored by the Johnstown Historical Society. (The 
Baronet Litho Company, Inc., Johnstown, N. Y., 1950. Illus- 
trations, end papers. Pp. 423. $6.00) 


The historical novelist, according to a recent commentator, if 
he follows the record should be its prisoner. He should take no 
liberties with history. In this regard John J. Vrooman in his 
Clarissa Putman of Tribes Hill has followed the canon; no 
writer of fiction to our knowledge has been more scrupulous in 
his adherence to the historical record. And few have been so 
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thorough in their background research. Many have written of 
the “Bloody Mohawk,” have told the story of Tory raids of Sir 
John Johnson and Joseph Brant, but none have discovered 
the romance of Sir John with his first love, Clarissa Putman. 
Mr. Vrooman has steeped himself in the history and lore of the 
region, he has made a study of historic houses, and he has drawn 
upon this rich background for the setting of Clarissa Putman. 
Research in the history of the Johnson family in this country 
and Canada revealed little of the real character of the heroine; 
but the author has made her a delightful, charming Dutch girl, 
whose tragedy it was that her personal fortunes were engulfed in 
those of the Revolutionary struggle. Sir John Johnson, the béte 
noire of the valley, is none the less so by his callous rejection of 
Clarissa for marriage into the fashionable Watts family of New 
York City. But the author sees Sir John as the victim both of 
his own filial duty and of his father’s ambitions for him. Sir 
William Johnson is paternal and benevolent. So, too, the best 
face is put upon John’s raid into the Valley; his villainy is due 
to blundering and not to vicious cruelty. Yet the viewpoint is 
that of Clarissa and her family of patriots. Some may cavil at 
this interpretation, but they cannot deny the charm of the story 
and its heroine. In fact, several episodes are recreations of his- 
tory in a most effective manner. 

The importance of this book for most of us, however, lies in 
the author’s successful use of the historical background. Genu- 
ine research has gone into the careful portrayal of episodes in 
Albany, Schenectady, Fort Johnson, Johnson Hall, Oswego, and 
along the Hudson and the Mohawk. There is a vivid scene at 
the Revolutionary hospital at Albany where Clarissa serves as a 
nurse; the treaty of Fort Stanwix is a background for a drama- 
tic episode; and the fort at Oswego is an ominous backdrop 
for the flight of Guy Johnson and the tragic death of his wife 
Polly, the daughter of Sir William Johnson. The battles of 
Oriskany and the surrender at Saraioga are graphically related 
by participants. Minor figures for the most part are drawn from 
the records of the region and these little touches will endear this 
volume to many a local historian. 

Finally, this is an unusual book in its profusion of illustra- 
tions. It is a rare historical novel which presents such a wealth 
of authentic reproduction of historic scenes. Here in beautiful 
color are Fort Johnson, Johnson Hall and the battle of Oris- 
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kany—as well as portraits of Clarissa Putman, John Johnson, 
Sir William Johnson, Guy Johnson, and Joseph Brant. Decora- 
tive sketches and end papers, including a map, complete the 
illustration for a beautiful volume which will be a welcome 
addition to any library. Publisher and author are to be con- 
gratulated upon a book which presents a charming story, while 
at the same time it is a work of historical research. It is like- 
wise fitting that it carries the sponsorship of the Johnstown 
Historical Society. 


Division of Archives and History, MiLton W. HAMiLTON 
Albany, N. Y. 


Heirs Apparent: The Vice Presidents of the United States. By 
KiypE Younc and LaMar Mipp.eton. (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York, 1948. Pp. vi, 314. $3.75) 


New Yorkers are naturally interested in the office of the “Veep” 
since 10 of the 35 incumbents have hailed from the Empire 
State. Four of these men have gone on to the White House, 
namely: Martin Van Buren, Millard Fillmore, Chester A. Ar- 
thur, and Theodore Roosevelt, Aaron Burr and George Clinton, 
the latter 7-times governor of the state, have left behind a na- 
tional reputation. Probably most people would have to think 
twice to recall Levi P. Morton, who ran with Harrison, James 
Sherman, who served under Taft, and Daniel D. Tompkins, who 
teamed up with James Monroe. No doubt most people would 
be forced to echo Rutherford Hayes’ comment in 1876 to his 
wife about his running mate, “Who is Wheeler?” The latter 
was an obscure Republican politician from Malone who was 
needed to forge an Ohio-New York alliance in 1876. 

Unfortunately this book does little to enlighten us about our 
Vice-Presidents. Indeed this collection of short sketches is a 
“quickie” written “without fear and without research”—to use 
Professor Becker’s fine phrase. Anyone interested in all but the 
last three of our “heirs apparent” would do much better to con- 
sult the Dictionary of American Biography. 

Of course, someone might say that our authors were not writ- 
ing for a professional audience, but were merely trying to present 
in popular form a short account of these politicians. Admittedly 
that was their intent. Nevertheless, they are still under obliga- 
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tion to be reasonably accurate. They should not label the ances- 
tors of Van Buren in the Hudson Valley as “serfs.” (p. 94) They 
should not state that George Clinton “had ceded to the Union 
that territory in the Western part of the state which was later 
admitted as Ohio.” (p. 57) Or; “Van Buren cleansed the admin- 
istration (Jackson’s) of every holdover.” (p. 104) They should 
not lead the reader to believe that John Adams was a Whig. 
(p. 109) Tyler did not sign a “treaty” annexing Texas. (p. 128) 
Theodore Roosevelt recognized Panama in a much shorter time 
than 30 days after the revolt of November 3, 1903. He did not 
thereupon offer to Colombia $4,000,000 as an indemnity. (p. 
236). 

ie of this kind pepper this book. More serious than fac- 
tual inaccuracies are the exaggerations and errors of interpre- 
tation. For example, the Know-Nothing party is presented to the 
reader as “composed of remnants of the anti-Masonic party, the 
die-hard Whigs and the generally disgruntled.” (p. 140) The fact 
that Fillmore belonged to the anti-Seward wing of the Whig 
party is apparently unknown to the authors. Another example 
of careless writing is the following: “Governor Tompkins held 
more positions of trust than have ever been held by one indi- 
vidual in the history of the United States.” (p. 74) One thinks 
at once of Jefferson, John Q. Adams, Henry Stimson, William 
H. Taft, Henry Clay, Charles Evans Hughes. 

The authors are manifestly unfair to Van Buren, Arthur, 
and Fillmore, all of whom are described as weak and unprin- 
cipled. They even go so far as to repeat the old folklore that 
Aaron Burr might have been the father of Van Buren. They 
charge Arthur as “personifying the spoils system” and describe 
him as “perhaps the weakest of all Presidents.” Strangely 
enough, they blame him for the Star Route scandals. But Aaron 
Burr, whose amours are accorded loving treatment, receives 
many glowing encomiums. 

Typical of the carelessness with which the book was tossed 


together is the following description of the peace moves by Fill- 
more in 1860. 


“, . . Fillmore and Tyler had held high hopes that 
something could be achieved by five men, all former 
Chief Executives (save Van Buren, the incumbent), to 
save the Union from the debacle they saw in the offing. 
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The five were Van Buren, Polk, Pierce, Tyler, and Fill- 
more.” (p. 140) 


Before they write about American history again, they should 
learn that Buchanan was President in 1860, that Van Buren was 
a former Chief Executive, and that Polk had died in 1849. 


Hamilton College Daviy MALpwyN ELLIs 


The Settlers. By Epwarp R. Eastman. (The Century House, 
Watkins Glen, N. Y., 1950. Pp. viii, 280. $3.00) 


Better than most authors, “Ed” Eastman is equipped to write 
a story of pioneering in New York state a century and a half ago. 
He was born almost beside the trail along which his characters 
floundered westward and his family roots run back and take hold 
in all that region. In his case, writing a book like this might in 
great measure be merely the evoking of hereditary memories. 
His experiences as a rural teacher and later a High School Prin- 
cipal, as a Farm Bureau Manager, as Secretary of a legislative 
committee charged with the duty of examining the school 
system of the state and finally as editor for more than thirty 
years of one of the great farm papers of the North-East have 
afforded him exceptional opportunities for contacts with farm 
people and intimate knowledge of the lives they lead. Along 
with all that (as this reviewer knows) “Ed” Eastman possesses 
a quick and lively sympathy for farm folk and their problems 
and an altruistic wish that their lives might have a little more 
of fun and leisure. On this score his philosophy is warm and 
delightful. 

The ground plot of the story can be amply set forth in one 
brief paragraph. It tells how in the year 1807 the Williams and 
Van Schaick families, from one of the old settlements on the 
east bank of the Hudson, after burning certain bridges behind 
them, join that historic Exodus during which tens of thousands 
of families from New England and the long established com- 
munities of New York swarmed westward, seeking new for- 
tunes in the fabulous Genesee Country. The party made a little 
caravan when one February day the kindly neighbors gathered 
to bid them goodbye and wish them luck. Their supposedly 
rather scanty possessions were loaded on two long sleighs, one 
drawn by a team of horses and the other by a yoke of oxen. 
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Three cows trailing behind complete the calvacade except for a 
fine bay horse ridden by a young fellow “Jim,” who as an un- 
attached bachelor and student of medicine adds himself to the 
expedition. Also there is a cross-grained Revolutionary scout 
who marches alongside carrying his trusty flint-lock rifle, fondly 
referred to as “Annie.” A short distance west of the Hudson a 
girl and her father are dramatically joined to the party, and 
the rest of the book is the minutely circumstantial almost day- 
by-day, account of the long and difficult trek via the Susque- 
hanna Turnpike to the raw frontier hamlet of Ithaca, thence 
northerly to Geneva and on to the Wadsworth lands in the 
valley of the Genesee, where after a few years we leave them 
firmly established and with their immediate problems happily 
solved. 


It is in no way a “problem” novel. The men as a whole are 
brave and efficient and the women have hearts of gold. There is 
just one black-hearted villain and poetic justice finally over- 
takes him when he comes to a well deserved and dreadful end. 
There is plenty of proper and perfectly innocent love-making 
and no fond hearts are left to pine in permanent loneliness. In 
a word this is the chronicle of a simple-hearted, religious and 
virtuous group such as might always have been recruited among 
our farm people. 

The author betrays a most intimate mile-by-mile knowledge 
of the historic highway over which his characters invade the 
wilderness and the careful reader will gather authentic knowl- 
edge as to just how pioneers went forward, what they ate and 
how they built their first houses, how they grew their earliest 
crops and—in general—how they made the beginnings of a 
secure and substantial civilization. In these matters the book 
has the authoratative ring of Judge William Cooper and Levi 
Beardsley. It is a book which especially deserves a place in every 
school-house where American history is taught. 

If the author has made certain adaptations in chronology or 
has taken folk-tales at their face value or has chosen to broaden 
the canvass and add to the colors, he is well within his recognized 
rights as a historical novelist. The book is another contribution 
to the long saga of the winning of America. 


Hillside Farm, Lawyersville JARED VAN WAGENEN, JR. 
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The Ebenezer Community of True Inspiration, By FRANK J. 
LanxkEs. (Published by the author, Gardenville, N. Y. Pp. 
100. $2.00) 


Frank J. Lankes is a carpenter and the town historian of West 
Seneca in Erie County. His home is in the Ebenezer neighbor- 
hood and he writes his story as one born of a soil that made 
history, with the appreciation and understanding of one steeped 
in his subject. 

Like many other religious sects with austere teachings, the 
Ebenezer Community came from Germany as an offshoot of 
the Lutheran Church (1714). It called itself “the Community 
of the True Inspiration.” After many persecutions and attempts 
to find safety in the old world the group decided to immigrate 
to America, and did so in 1842. At first their destiny was to be 
some spot in Chautauqua county but a reconsideration while 
enroute brought them to the recently acquired lands on Buf- 
falo Creek, soon to be vacated by the Seneca Indians. 

Here they “raised their Ebenezer,” both upper and lower. 
For thrift, honesty and religious devotion these newcomers set 
an admirable example, as the author shows in ten ably written 
chapters. The colony flourished for a while amid a worldly 
wilderness, filling up with settlers who did not understand In- 
spirationists, yet who noted their clean lives and neatly con- 
structed buildings. In 1856 and 1857 the community property 
was offered for sale but matters were not settled until nearly ten 
years later. Thus ended another noble experiment, but it left 
behind, as the author shows, a tradition of sterling citizenship, 
earnestness of mind and achievement through work. 

We recommend Mr. Lankes’ book to all town historians, for 
it reveals the type of research required to make for accuracy and 
good reading. 


Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences 
ArTHurR C. PARKER. 


And the War Came: The North and the Secession Crisis, 1860- 
1861. By KENNETH M. Stampp. (Louisiana State University 
Press, 1950. Pp. viii, 331. $4.50) 


Five months of American history which summed up thirty 
years of sectional controversy and culminated in the Civil War 
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are competently scrutinized in this book for what they reveal 
not only about the long-standing issues involved in the conflict, 
but also why the North, when faced with the immediate pros- 
pect of national disintegration, chose war in preference to dis- 
union. The author approaches the problems of the period by 
observing the maneuvers of important political figures within 
both the national and state governments in relation to the 
gathering momentum of the secession movement. He also re- 
cords the varying responses of the public to the decisions and 
opinions of these statesmen and its more immediate reactions to 
the sequence of dramatic incidents which punctuated the months 
under consideration. Then, in an effort to give meaning and 
continuity to the period, the author considers those issues which 
tie the crisis to the nation’s past and which must be explained 
if the secession movement and the war are to be rightly under- 
stood. 

This tracking down of public opinion has its rewards. The 
changing attitudes of the North towards secession, towards the 
efforts put forth for compromise, towards Buchanan’s hesi- 
tancy and indecisiveness, towards the policy of “sitting tight” 
while waiting for unionist sentiment to reassert itself in the 
South, and towards the dawning likelihood of a resort to arms, 
emerge from a patient examination of personal correspondence 
and newspapers. These problems, forced upon the attention of 
the author by the very nature of the crisis itself, are discussed 
along with what he terms “fundamental issues” which were 
chiefly economic and which had steadily widened the breach 
between the sections over a period of years—a breach broadened 
and more graphically defined by the existence of the institution 
of slave labor in the South. Among the more important of these 
issues were the tariff, federal aid to internal improvements, the 
disposition of the public domain, and fishing and shipping sub- 
sidies. These, the author convincingly points out, were largely 
responsible for the failure of all attempts at compromise and 
contributed greatly towards consolidating opinion in the North 
and creating a greater unity of purpose within the section in 
relation to the Confederacy. 

This greater emphasis on the economic aspects of the strug- 
gle and on the importance placed upon them in the North dur- 
ing the secession crisis gives particular value to the study. Ob- 
viously, there was more to this great national catastrophe than 
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the mere machinations of “agitators” could be held responsible 
for; nor does it appear that the fundamental disagreements 
between the sections could have been resolved by even the most 
exquisite legerdemain of mortal statesmen. Admittedly, as the 
author points out, the war took on the characteristics of a cru- 
sade against an undemocratic, slave-holding society which threat- 
ened with failure a great experiment in free government; but 
along with this and with a multitude of factors too numerous 
to mention and whose relative weight it would be impossible to 
assess, there existed a set of clearly defined economic differences 
which deserve the added emphasis given to them in this book. 


New York City NATHAN MILLER 
A History of Horticulture in America from 1860. By U. P. HeEp- 


rick. (Oxford University Press, New York, N. Y. Pp. viii, 
551. $7.50) 


Most of us think of the science of horticulture as applied 
strictly to fruit-growing. The New York State Horticultural 
Society and many other similarly named organizations limit 


their work to apples only. But Webster defines horticulture as 
“the art of cultivating gardens,” and in Hedrick’s “A History 
of Horticulture in America from 1860” the author certainly fol- 
lows Webster’s broader definition, for his truly great book is 
the most comprehensive, the most informative, and the most 
interesting history of all fruits, vegetables, herbs and flowers for 
the period covered that I have ever read. 

This history of horticulture is primarily a reference book and 
should be in every agricultural school and college library. There 
is much detail and considerable repetition in its three parts and 
550 pages, yet the text is so well indexed and so filled with 
well-told stories of the origins and history of fruits, vegetables 
and flowers that the book makes for fascinating reading. For 
example, did you know that your great-grandpa probably ate 
little or no Irish potatoes? Sweet potatoes have been grown in 
America since early times, but it was not until after 1850 that 
Irish potatoes became one of the chief parts of our diet. 

The same is true of sweet corn. It has been known since the 
Revolution, but until comparatively recently the corn used for 
roasting ears and for all the other purposes was field or “state” 
corn. 
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How many of the following herbs, many of which appeared 
in your great-grandmother’s herb bed, are you familiar with: 
Anise, sweet basil, bark basil, caraway, clary, coriander, chamo- 
mile, dill, fennel, hyssop, lavendar, lovage, pot marigold, sweet 
marjoram, pot marjoram, winter sweet marjoram, spearmint, 
peppermint, pennyroyal, horse mint, rosemary, sage, summer 
savory, winter savory, tarragon, lemon tarragon? 

Do you know why your great-grandmother was so interested 
in herbs? There was lots of wild game available, there were no 
refrigerators and little ice with which to keep it, so the strong 
herb flavors were used to mask the strong flavors of partly 
spoiled meat. 

What was the chief use of apples in the early days? “Hard 
cider,” says Hedrick. Fifteen or twenty barrels in the cellar 
were none too many to see a fellow through the long dry spell! 
Cider was used as a medium of exchange, and no church or barn 
could be raised without it. 

Retold again is the story of Jonathan Chapman (Johnny 
Appleseed) who for forty years, until 1847, traveled up and 
down the settlements of the Ohio Valley giving away apple 
seeds. One wonders to what purpose, for Johnny's apple trees 
were all seedlings. Few if any were ever grafted, and not a 
single variety is under cultivation today. 

If you are interested either in utility gardens or in beautiful 
decorative effects—and who isn’t—you will like Hedrick’s stor- 
ies of famous gardeners and nurserymen, their enchanting gar- 
dens, and their pioneering efforts that helped to lay the basis 
for the great variety of fruits and vegetables which we have 
today. Hedrick’s stories of the agriculture of the Indians, of 
George Washington and Thomas Jefferson’s gardens, and his 
pictures and illustrations of pioneer nurserymen and fruit grow- 
ers bring to life again these famous men and the debt we owe 
them for the contribution they have made. 

Too many horticultural reference and textbooks are limited 
to the section of America where the author has lived or worked. 
Hedrick’s “History of Horticulture” covers every section of the 
United States. 

No man in the United States is better qualified to write such 
a history than U. P. Hedrick, who personally has done as much 
as any man in developing new varieties of fruit and who has 
spent a lifetime working at plant breeding. This is the six- 
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teenth of his books, each of which is a notable contribution to 
horticulture and to agriculture. 

Let me close this brief review by a reference to Hedrick’s story 
of the settlement of Jamestown, Virginia, in 1607. I cite this be- 
cause it has such bearing on current thinking on socialistic and 
communistic schemes. The colonists set up a storehouse on the 
communal plan, but, says Hedrick, “this plan on which the 
colony was started put a premium on laziness . . . all would eat 
but few would work. The result was the terrible ‘starving time’ 
of 1609-1610 when out of 500 inhabitants all but 60 died.” This 
in a land that abounded in natural resources! When John Smith 
came he gave each settler a plot of land, and laid down and 
enforced the rule that he who wouldn’t work should not eat. 


American Agriculturist, Ithaca E. R. EastTMAN 


F. D. R.: His Personal Letters, 1928-1945. Vols. I and II. Edited 
by Ettiotr RoosEve.t and Josern P. Lasu. (Duell, Sloan 
& Pearce, N. Y., 1950. Pp. xvii, 1615. Illustrated. $10.00) 


The publication of these two huge volumes of recent Roose- 
velt letters brings to a close a project inaugurated in 1947 with 
the appearance of the earliest letters of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
We now have, in four volumes totaling some 2,832 pages, a 
fair sampling of the letters F. D. R. was writing between the 
ages of five and sixty-three. Such a publisher’s marathon how- 
ever, represents only a small fraction of the whole body of 
Roosevelt papers, and the general public is likely to be misled 
into thinking that the four books contain the greater part of 
his correspondence. One glimpse of the banks of files at Hyde 
Park should dispel this notion. 

As a winnowing of the available materials, the two final 
volumes are fairly successful editorial ventures, save for the la- 
mentable index which is more hindrance than help. The period 
covered is FDR’s Governorship, 1929-32, and the Presidency, 
1933-45. Selections were made from the files of letters open to 
the public at Hyde Park; a few items have come from their 
original recipients, and some others have been found among the 
files of FDR material in the possession of the Roosevelt family. 
The Roosevelts have broken another precedent in publishing 
within a few years of the President’s death copious selections 
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from his Presidential papers; usually we have had to wait at 
least a generation before carefully bowdlerized collections of 
Presidential letters have made their appearance. 

It is manifestly impossible to get between the covers of any 
book, however huge, enough Roosevelt material to satisfy 
everyone or to explain every facet of such a problem in per- 
sonal dynamics as was FDR. The present compilation omits 
significant material at many junctures, either because it was not 
available for publication or because there was too much of it. 
Hence, the reader feels that more might have been done with 
the 1932 Presidential campaign, which is over before it seems to 
have gotten under way. The first volume, on the whole, seems 
slighter in content than the second, and less compellingly inter- 
esting, for between 1928 and 1937, the period it covers, FDR the 
experimenter and innovator was feeling his way, being perhaps 
unduly cautious on certain public issues. Save for letters to a 
few friends of many years, such as Colonel House and George 
Norris, who understood the way things were going and shared 
Roosevelt’s confidence and enthusiasm, the tone is often banter- 
ing and superficial. Too many unimportant chits to nonentities 
have been put into the hopper to fill up space, when more ma- 
ture expressions of the Roosevelt humor and philosophy might 
have been substituted. 

The period of the Governorship emerges as one of rather 
watchful waiting, of a general holding of breath in sight of the 
great golden goal of 1932. Roosevelt was not a particularly in- 
teresting figure as Governor of New York. Had he lost the nom- 
ination or the election in 1932 he would most probably have 
joined the ranks of a hundred worthy but forgotten former 
Governors. Some amusing lessons in political strategy may be 
studied in FDR’s behavior between November of 1930 and 
January of 1932, when all pretense of his lack of interest in the 
Democratic nomination for the Presidency could safely be cast 
aside. The silent campaign, led by Jim Farley and Louis Mc- 
Henry Howe, had been going on all during 1931! 

The pace quickens after 1933. FDR seems to be everywhere 
at once, as much in touch with the foreign scene as with CCC 
camps, NRA, or the Nye investigation into the munitions indus- 
try. Much dimly recalled recent history passes in review through 
these weighty times. Roosevelt’s concern with the Dust Bowl, 
rural electrification, TVA and work relief, at the same time that 
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he began to be alarmed over the course of Hitlerism and Fas 
cism, makes grim and sobering reading. This is the first time 
that hundreds of these letters have been made public, and the 
time has come for some of the doubters and scorners to look at 
the record and be amazed. 

Naturally, in the effort to cover the correspondence of sixteen 
years of very full public life, the variation in interest fluctuates 
widely from letter to letter. FDR writing to certain of his Min- 
isters and Ambassadors, such as Bowers in Spain, Dodd in Ger- 
many, and Bullitt in Russia or France, is frequently pithy and 
direct in his replies to their descriptions of the deteriorating 
European scene after 1933. The letters to Josephus Daniels in 
Mexico have an appealing quality that almost suggests a 
father-son relationship. 

The greater part of the second volume relates to the coming 
of war and the prosecution of our part in it following Pearl 
Harbor. Here Roosevelt, through his correspondence, exhibits 
a firmer grasp than ever before on the machinery of government 
in crisis. This, conclusively, was his finest service to the nation, 
for which everything prior had been a careful preparation. 
Even in these two volumes of one-sided correspondence, where 
the letters of his correspondents seldom appear, the tone of 
strength and daring comes through. The memoranda to Hull, 
the cables to Churchill and the heads of allied governments, the 
give-and-take with Department heads and agency factotums in 
war-confused America, all add up to a most impressive picture 
of a great leader in the act of leading. No more could have been 
asked of any man, even a President. 


The Franklin D. Roosevelt Library Grorce W. Roach 


The Marvelous Adventures of Johnny Darling. By M. JAGEN- 
porF; illustrated by Howard Simon. (The Vanguard Press, 
New York, 1949. Pp. xiii, 239. $2.75) 


Upstate, Downstate: Folk Stories of the Middle Atlantic States. 
By M. JacenporF; illustrated by Howard Simon. (The Van- 
guard Press, New York, 1949. Pp. xix, 299. $2.75) 


Johnny Caesar Cicero Darling is possibly the most fabulous 
hero New York history and literature has produced. Johnny 
lived and begat children in Sullivan County (during the nine- 
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teenth century) and travelled some; that much is pretty well 
established fact. How Johnny lived, where he travelled and how 
and wherefore constitute the literature which that legendary 
hero created about himself—a literature carried down the years 
by oral tradition until discerning scholars recognized its im- 
portance and recorded it in books. Among those scholars is Dr. 
Harold Thompson who, in a foreword to Dr. Jagendorf’s book, 
names other important folk heroes of New York State and gives 
John Darling his rightful place among them. 


Dr. Jagendorf has arranged and retold the Johnny Darling 
stories for children. He is at his story-telling best in this book, 
probably because he grew up with the tales and heard many ot 
them first hand from old tale tellers who had known Darling. 
For the same reason, maybe, his employment of Sullivan County 
vernacular sounds convincing and authentic. The arrangement 
of the stories in straight biographic sequence furnishes children 
the continuity they require and presents adult historians and 
folklorists a well developed cycle of hero tales. 

The hero surrounded his small body with the mighty name 
of Johnny Caesar Cicero Augustus Darling; then surrounded his 
mighty name with tales of a great variety many of which have 
also been attached to the names of Paul Bunyon, Pecos Bill 
and to other legendary American heroes of other geographic 
areas. Such stories as “The Tale of the Dog with the Upside and 
Downside Legs,” “Tales Frozen in the Air,” and “Pole Beans on 
the Deer . . .” have been found in varying versions in many sec- 
tions of the United States. The nature of the stories reveals 
Johnny Darling sometimes as a clever trickster who lived by his 
cunning, at other times as a hero of super-human strength and 
speed and at still others as the possessor of Aladdin-like magic 
powers. 

To please the children M. Jagendorf has told a good story. 
To please the historians he has included a chapter called, “And 
Now a Little About the Life of Johnny Caesar Cicero Darling 
and His Tales.” And to please the folklorists he has included a 
“Bibliography” with drawings and biographic notes about the 
people from whom he heard the Darling stories. 

Howard Simon’s line drawings and decorations show a con- 
trivedly careless exaggeration completely in keeping with the 
mood of the stories and completely delightful. 
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The book is a good one for its purpose. Children and their 
teachers need such books and more of them. As for the undis- 
cerning teacher unable to see value in her own regional history, 
lore and literature, Dr. Thompson is right when he says in his 
foreword, “. .. may a wad of putty clog her comb!” 


In his volume, Upstate, Downstate, Dr. Jagendorf has retold 
for children forty-eight tales from five Middle Atlantic States 
and Washington, D. C. Fourteen of the tales are from New York 
State and from many sections of the state. The first is, “Mighty 
Mose, the Bowery B’hoy”; another is, “Adirondack Skeeters”; 
and the last in the group is called, “The Witch Tree of the North 
Country.” 

In a preface the author says he gathered these stories by travel- 
ling up and down and around New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Washington, D. C. and he names 
many of the people who told him stories or helped him locate 
story tellers. Some of the tales are simple narratives of real 
happenings; some deal with the supernatural and some are 
exaggerative yarns told but to amuse. Of particular interest is 
the fact that Dr. Jagendorf has included stories from areas hither- 
to neglected by other collectors of traditional tales. 

A foreword by Mr. Henry W. Shoemaker, President of the 
Pennsylvania Folklore Society, includes a brief discussion of the 
folk tale and its variations. 

The eleven illustrations and decorations, are black and white 
line drawings and include five title pages for the groups of 
stories. 

The two books reviewed here represent two kinds of collec- 
tions of traditional tales. Of the two, the first appears to be more 
thorough, more carefully executed and more likely to hold a 
permanent place on folklore book shelves as well as on chil- 
dren’s book shelves. The second holds a useful place for the time 
being. It is to be hoped, however, that eventually the unsung 
legendary heroes of the Middle Atlantic States will be more 
fully represented in books for adults as well as in books for 
children. 


State Teachers College, Frostburg, DorotHy Howarp 
Maryland 
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NEW YORK STATE GUNMAKERS (PART II) 
A Partial Checklist 
By HotMaAN J. SWINNEY 


(Continued from January Issue) 


HABERSTRO, JOSEPH 
BUFFALO 1832-1844 or 1847 
Bingham quotes an advertisement for his shop (at 147 
Main Street) which appeared in the “Daily Buffalonian” 
on September 5th, 1839. He hired several workmen at dif- . 


ferent times, and did all sorts of gun work. (B) 


HAHN, W. 
NEW YORK CITY Percussion—ca. 1858 
A riflemaker. 


HALL, ALEXANDER 
NEW YORK CITY 1845-1856 


HALL, E. and W. 
NEW YORK CITY Percussion 
A pistol so marked listed by Van Rensselaer. 


HALL, S. 
NEW YORK CITY 1846-1851 
Listed by several authorities. Van Rensselaer describes a pis- 
tol so marked, but Hall seems to have made rifles and shot- 
guns as well. 


HARRINGTON 
SKENESBORO (now Whitehall) Early percussion 


A percussion hunting rifle so marked was advertised in the 
February 1946 Muzzle Blasts. 
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HARRIS, EDWIN S. 
NEW YORK CITY 1867-1875 
(G) 

HART . 
FREWSBURG Percussion 


HART, B. J. and BRO. 
NEW YORK CITY 1847-1859 
Pistols so marked are occasionally seen. 


HART, B. L. 
NEW YORK Percussion 
A Belgian made percussion fowling piece clearly stamped 
as above on the rib. Gardner lists a “B. F. Hart” of New 
York City as a riflemaker, but they are probably the same 
man. (*, M) 
HATCH, J (ULIAN) 
NEAR CAZENOVIA (?) Percussion 
A plain half stock hunting rifle simply stamped “J. Hatch” 
in a dealer’s shop. The owner was positive he worked near 
Cazenovia. 
HATCH, WARREN 
PLATTSBURG 1850 
Possibly originally worked in Burlington, Vermont. 
HAVEN, N. 
PUTS CORNERS, ULSTER COUNTY ca. 1800 
(G) 
HAWKINS, HENRY 
SCHENECTADY 1769-1775 
A riflemaker. (G) 
HEATON, A. 
NEW YORK CITY (?) Flintlock 
An old half stock rifle, converted to percussion and marked 
as above. (*,M) 
HENDERSON, L. 
ANDOVER Percussion 
Andover is near Wellsville. Van Rensselaer lists a combina- 
tion gun so marked. 


HEPBURN, L(EWIS) L(OBELL) 
COLTON Percussion, early breechloading 


First an excellent gunsmith in Colton. Then went to Rem- 
ington and became superintendent in the early 70’s. There 
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he designed the Remington-Hepburn action. He later went 
to the Marlin company and became works superintendent. 
(*) 

HILL, (J. J. ?) 
JOHNSTOWN Flintlock 
One of three riflemakers said to have been brought to 
Johnstown by Sir William Johnson. Probably father of S. 
W. Hill, Harvey Donaldson of Fultonville says his initials 
were J. J. and that he came from Albany, though some be- 
lieve Pennsylvania was his original home. 

HILL, LEMUEL G. 
JOHNSTOWN 1869-70 
A Johnstown directory af the above date lists this man, 
presumably a son of S. W. Hill, as being a gunsmith. Willis 
Barsheid, Jr., of Palatine Bridge, thinks he may only have 
been a repairman. 

HILL, S. W. 
JOHNSTOWN Percussion, perhaps late flintlock 
I have seen an early style percussion half stock rifle so 
marked in a dealer’s shop, and a similar rifle was described 
by Donald Baird in the December 1949 Muzzle Blasts. A 
fullstock percussion rifle, perhaps converted from flint, was 
in the Clow collection. Probably the son of J. J. Hill, q. v. 
(*) 

HITCHCOCK AND MUZZY 
(Near SYRACUSE?) Percussion 
Milton Clow of Syracuse was sure these men worked in that 
area, although they did not stamp a town on their guns. 

HOARD, C. B. 
WATERTOWN Civil War and before 
“Hoard’s Armory’—made 12,000 muskets as well as Free- 
man revolvers. 

HODGE, J. T. 
NEW YORK CITY Civil War 
Made 1861 model muskets. 

HOFFMAN, R. A. 
ATTICA Percussion 
A J. V. Hoffman of Attica, Indiana, is listed by Gardner. 
Confusion? 

HOLLENBECK, F. A. 
HOMER, later SYRACUSE 1880’s-1910 
Learned his trade of R. R. Moore (q. v.). Later famous as a 
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maker of breech loading combination rifle and shot guns, 
and became the Syracuse Gun (or Arms) Company. He also 
worked as the “Three Barrel Gun Company” in Mounds- 
ville, West Virginia. His shop was at 131 West Water Street, 
Syracuse, in the early 1900's. 
HOLMES, CHARLES 
COLTON ? 
HOLMES, R. 
UTICA or OSWEGO. Flintlock and early percussion 
Van Rensselaer lists him as having worked in Oswego but 
central New York collectors say he was in Utica. I have 
seen an early converted half stock rifle simply marked “R. 
Holmes” in script. No town was shown. (*, MSR) 
HORR, AUSTIN 
CAPE VINCENT Percussion 


HORTON, WILLIAM 
NEW YORK CITY 1800-1802 
Shop at 30 Moore Street. (VR) 


HOWE, HARRY 
LANSING TOWNSHIP (TOMPKINS COUNTY) 


Until 1880's 
Made sporting and match rifles. Lansing is not to be con- 
fused with Lansingburgh, which was absorbed by Troy. 
HOWE, JOHN 
ST. JOHNSVILLE Percussion 
(*) 
HOWE, W. N. 
? Percussion 
Rifle, with barrel by B. Losey (q.v.), stamped as above in 
the Clow collection. Presumably a New York Stater. 


HOWLAND, RUFUS J. 
BINGHAMTON 1840-1870 
An ex-employee of Bartlett Brothers, q.v. May have worked 
later somewhere just south of Marathon, according to the 
late John Lunn of Ithaca. Miner Cooper, however, seems 
to assume that he always worked in Binghamton. (*,Co) 


HUYSLOP, R. 
NEW YORK CITY Flintlock (?) 
IRVING, W., COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY ca. 1860 or 1865 
Revolver makers on Cliff Street. 
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ISAAC, GEORGE 
BUFFALO ca. 1832 
(S-G) 

IVERSON, HANS 
NEW YORK CITY 1840’s-1850’s 
Patentee of a revolver, but a riflemaker also. (G) 


JACKSON 
NEW YORK CITY 1870’s or 1880's 
I own a high grade double barreled .577 pin fire rifle 
marked “Jackson, Maker, New York” but bearing Birming- 
ham (England) proof marks. Undoubtedly this gun was im- 
ported, but Jackson may have been a gunmaker as well. 


JACKSON, S. 
PALMYRA Early percussion 
There was an early half stock rifle by this maker in the 
Clow collection, and Satterlee and Gluckman also list 2 
heavy sniper’s rifle. 


JAEHNE, F. W. 
NEW YORK CITY Percussion 


Schuetzen rifle maker. 


JAMES, M (ORGAN) 

UTICA Percussion 
One of the best known New York State riflemakers. Prob- 
ably came from Litchfield, Connecticut, where he made guns. 
before 1830. He died around the time of the Civil War. 
He was a first class workman and made both plain hunting 
rifles and very high grade guns of all kinds, including heavy 
target rifles with telescopes of his own make. He made an 
internally adjusting telescopic musket sight during the 
Civil War, and supposedly taught William Malcolm (q.v.) 
to make telescopes. He hired George Ferris soon after com- 
ing to Utica, and in the 40’s the firm became James and 
Ferris. They separated in the 50’s. Gardner erroneously 
lists him as “James Morgan.” (*, MSR) 


JAMES & FERRIS 
UTICA Late 1840's or 1850’s 
The partnership of Morgan James and George Ferris (q.v.) 
(*) 

JENNINGS, WILLIAM 
ELMIRA Late flintlock—early percussion 
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JETTER, JACOB 
BUFFALO ca. 1862 
At 118 Genesee Street. (S-G) 


JOHNSON, HENRY 
BUFFALO 1842 
(S-G) 


KELLER, CHR (ISTIAN) 
NEW YORK CITY Percussion 
Made Schuetzen rifles. (*) 


KERSEY, L. C. 
ELMIRA Percussion 
This mark is on the underside of the barrel of a gun by 
W. P. DeWitt of Elmira in the Clow collection. Possibly 
DeWitt made up a rifle using an old barrel and turned it 
over in order to put his own stamp on it. 

KLEIN, PH (ILIP?) 
NEW YORK CITY Percussion 
Stamped his rifles with a “Ph.” abbreviation for the first 
name. Charles Langer of Walkill has a very fine Schuetzen 


rifle by this man, who was a superior workman. (*) 
KLINGELHOFER, GEORGE 

BROOKLYN 1878-1877 

(G) 


KLINGNER, K. 
CARTHAGE Percussion 
A side by side combination. gun by this man was in the 
Clow collection. 
KNOLLEN, T. W. 
OSWEGO Percussion 
A well made plain half stock rifle so marked. (*, MSR) 
KUGLER, A. 
KINGSTON Mid 19th century 
An early type air gun. (VR) 
LEFEVER, D(ANIEL) M. 
SYRACUSE Late percussion and early breechloading 
Probably began in Canandaigua or Auburn, where he 
worked at times in partnership with others. Later with 
Nichols in Syracuse, and then proprietor of the Lefever 
Arms Company. He designed the first successful hammer- 
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less breechloading shotgun in the United States, and was 
generally one of the finest shotgun smiths who ever lived 
in the United States. Known in his later days as “Uncle 
Dan Lefever.” (*) 


LEFEVER AND ELLIS 
CANANDAIGUA Civil War 
D. M. Lefever and J. A. Ellis, both of whom worked inde- 
pendently at other times. Made a good many target rifles, 
of which I have seen at least two good examples. (*) 


LESTER, L. M. and H. H. 
NEW YORK CITY ca. 1875 
Makers of a patent pistol at 252 Broadway. 


LEWIS, CHARLES 
BUFFALO 1836-1837 
(S-G) 


LEWIS, JAMES 
TROY 1850's 
Possibly related to Nelson Lewis, q.v. 


LEWIS, N (ELSON) 
TROY Middle and late percussion 
A sound workman, who made many hunting and target 
rifles, and who enjoys a very good present reputation. (*) 


LIVERMORE, E. K. 
ITHACA ? Percussion 
A Livermore was until 1950 the head of the famous Ithaca 
Gun Company. Satterlee and Gluckman and Van Renssel- 
aer both list E. K. Livermore as having worked in New York 
City but I believe Ithaca to be correct. 


LIVINGSTON, F. 
MARATHON Percussion 
Several over and under percussion combination guns by this 
man have been known. One was in the Clow collection, 
and another in a 1948 dealer’s list. 


LIVINGSTON, J. W. 
CAZENOVIA (or possibly SYRACUSE) 
Early breechloading 
A very fine early 8 gauge double breechloading shotgun by 
this maker is in the Ramsdell collection. It is marked “J. 
W. Livingston, Maker and Patentee, Made Especially for 
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J.H.T.E. Burr” on the rib. Van Rensselaer lists Syracuse as 
his place of business, but central New York collectors say 
Cazenovia is correct. (*) 


LOOMIS, E (ARL) 
DELANCEY POST OFFICE, now SOUTH HAM- 
ILTON Percussion—died about 1870 
Made percussion half stock hunting rifles with a character- 
istic bend at the wrist, and usually with a great deal of Ger- 
man silver inlay work—often 10 or 15 pieces. M. S. Risley 
of Earlville knows where his shop was and believes he never 
worked in Hubbardsville, as stated by Satterlee and Gluck- 
man. He marked his guns only “E. Loomis” as far as I know. 
(*) 

LOOS, F. 
ALBANY Percussion 


A short rifle with Warren and Steele lock described by Van 
Rensselaer. 


LOSEY, B. 
ITHACA Percussion 
Probably largely a barrelmaker. 


LOSEY AND LULL 
BROOKTONDALE Percussion 
Does this demonstrate some connection between B. Losey 
on the one hand and Lull and Thomas on the other? 


LOW, WILLIAM 
OVID 1818 
One of the signers of a contract with the State of New York 
for 250 swords and 300 rifles, April 18, 1818. (VR) 


LOWE 
MALONE Percussion 
(VR) 

LOWE, WILLIAM V. 
SYRACUSE 1880's 
Originally in Massachusetts, later associated with Horace 
Warner (q. v.) in Syracuse. One authority says born 1820, 
died 1897, but Harvey Donaldson of Fultonville met him 
at a much later date—ca. 1920. 


LULL AND THOMAS 


ILION Percussion 
There was a double barreled side by side combination gun 
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so marked in the Clow collection. Thomas was John F. 
Thomas, who had his own shop in Ilion, but returned to 
Remington (where he originally worked) during the Civil 
War. He became a master mechanic there, and never re- 
turned to his own shop. (*) 


LURCH, DAVID and JOSEPH 
NEW YORK CITY 1869-1875 
These brothers probably also worked independently. 
MC CAVERY 
NEW YORK CITY 1776-1777 
Made muskets for a Committee of Safety. (G) 


MC CLALLEN, H. 
AUBURN Early percussion 
I have seen an over and under combination gun by him, 


and have seen listed two Kentucky style half stock hunting 
rifles. (*) 


MC FADDEN 
NEW YORK CITY Percussion 
A double barreled percussion shotgun so marked was in the 


Clow collection. 


MAC FARLANE 
NEW YORK Percussion 
A double barrel percussion shotgun of first quality so 
marked on rib and locks, but bearing English proofmarks, 
in the collection of Charles Langer of Walkill. (*) 


MC HARG, J. B. 
ROME Percussion 


Robert Murray of Morrisville has a double shotgun so 
marked. Very possibly a dealer. (*) 


MADISON, E. H. 
BROOKLYN ca. 1880 
At 564 Fulton Street. (VR) 


MALCOLM, WILLIAM 
AUBURN, later SYRACUSE 
Percussion—early breechloading 

I have seen a rifle stamped “Wm. Malcolm” which had a 
telescope marked “M. James.” Malcolm later founded the 
Malcolm Telescope Company, and gained a wide reputa- 
tion as a fine telescope maker. It is said he learned to make 
telescopes from Morgan James (q.v.). (*) 
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MALTBY, CORLISS & COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 1880's 
Revolver makers, according to Van Rensselaer, but possibly 
only agents. However, Maltby, Henley, and Company, prob- 
ably a related firm, held several revolver patents. 


MANHATTAN FIRE ARMS COMPANY 
BROOKLYN 1849-1862 
Producers of pepperboxes and the Manhattan revolver, a 
copy of the 1849 model Colt. Three-barrel pepperboxes by 
them are known. (*) 


MANN, M. D. 
BUFFALO 1817-1819 
(VR) 

MARCUM, J. E. 
NEW YORK CITY Percussion 
The lock plate so marked on a percussion half stock .40 
caliber rifle listed by Van Rensselaer. Possibly only a lock- 
maker, although I never saw the name on a lock. A few 
makers marked the locks rather than the barrels, of course. 
(VR) 

MARSH, J. 
BINGHAMTON 1850-1870 


MARSH, O. B. 
BINGHAMTON Late percussion 
M. S. Risley has a target rifle so marked, but Marsh was a 


jeweler who probably made very few rifles. Perhaps a brother 
of J. Marsh. (*) 


MARSTON AND KNOX 
NEW YORK CITY Up to 1863 
Van Rensselaer says “factory burned by rioters in 1863.” 
The Marston was William W., q.v. This firm made percus- 
sion pistols and pepperboxes. Plant at Second Avenue and 
21st Street. (VR) 


MARSTON, W(ILLIAM) W. 
NEW YORK CITY Pre-Civil War 
Made both pistols and rifles. A gunmaker himself who later 
became a manufacturer. (VR) 


MARTIN, R. 
HUDSON Early percussion 
A fullstock smoothbore (probably originally rifled) in the 
Clow collection. 
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MATER, M. 
CHIPPEWA Percussion 
A rifle so marked listed in a dealer’s catalog. 


MAYNARD, C. B. 
BAINBRIDGE Percussion 
An over and under rifle so marked advertised in Muzzle 
Blasts, April 1950. 


MEACHAM, I. & H. 
ALBANY Flintlock 
Made muskets for the state of New York, and some rifles as 
well. 


MEAKIN, BENJAMIN 
CHERRY HILL, NEW PALTZ 
1855 or 1860 to ca. 1900 
Van Rensselaer says he worked for a firm of gunmakers 
during the Civil War and also lists a double barrel per- 
cussion muzzle loading shotgun marked “B. Meakin.” 


MEDBERY (or MEDBURY), JOSEPH 

ROCHESTER Percussion 

A relative, probably a nephew, of Thomas Medbury of New 
Berlin (q. v.). The New Berlin branch of the family 
spell the name “Medbury” but I have seen a rifle clearly 
stamped “J. Medbery, Rochester.” I am convinced it was 
made by the man who came from New Berlin, since “His- 
torical Sketches of Old New Berlin,” now in the public lib- 
rary of that town, says in part, “he was a gunsmith [who] 
. .. later moved to Rochester where he accumulated wealth 
and position practising his trade . . .” He was still working 
in 1876. 


MEDBURY, THOMAS 
NEW BERLIN Flintlock 
A son (not the eldest) of Nathaniel Medbury, one of the 
earliest settlers of New Berlin, who was born 1747 or 1748, 
and died in New Berlin in 1813. Thus Thomas born 1770 
or 1780. His shop was “‘on the site of the house taken down 
by Charles Lowe in 1904.” I have seen a flint fullstock rifle 
stamped simply “T. Medbury” on the lock screw escutch- 
eon. The Clow Catalog says he worked in Erieville, as does 
Van Rensselaer, but the data in the New Berlin Public 
Library, while not explicit, seems to assume he lived and 
died in New Berlin. See “The Medbury Family,” Emma 
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Medbury, 1905; and “Forefathers of Our Hamlet,” E. R. 
Fuller, 1905; both in New Berlin library. (*) 


“METROPOLITAN ARMS COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY Pre-Civil War 
Shop at 97 Pearl Street. Infringers on Alt’s patents, and 


made exact copies of Colt revolvers, according to Van Rens- 
selaer (VR) 


MILLARD, SETH 


LOCKPORT Late percussion 

A watchmaker by trade and a superlative workman. He 
once worked for E. Remington and Sons, and seems to 
have made few if any guns for anyone other than himself. 
I have seen a heavy Maynard breechloader, altered for 
primed cartridges, a double barrel percussion shotgun, and 
a percussion muzzle loading heavy target rifle, all of the 
finest finish. Even his handmade tools were completely fin- 
ished and polished. M. S. Risley of Earlville and Arthur 
Currier of Cincinnatus both have guns and tools which be- 
longed to Millard. (*) 


MILLER 


TOMPKINS COUNTY Percussion 
Shop was north of Ithaca. He made heavy shotguns, accord- 
ing to John Lunn, writing in the February 1939 issue of 
The Arms Collector. 


MILLER, C (HARLES) 


HONEOYE Percussion 

I have seen one rifle clearly stamped “C. Miller, New York” 
and another equally clearly stamped “C. Miller, Honeoye, 
New York.” I think they are the same man. Most authorities 
list C. Miller, Honeoye; Roberts also speaks of “C. Milley, 
Honeoye Falls, N. Y.” I think this is also C. Miller of 
Honeoye. (*) 


MILLER, J. 


ROCHESTER ca. 1835 
Made a percussion revolver which supposedly preceded 
Samuel Colt’s. A California dealer at one time owned one 
of these; it was illustrated in the April 1946 Muzzle Blasts. 
A brass mounted mule ear hunting rifle was in the Clow 
collection. 


MILLER, J. AND J. 
ROCHESTER Early percussion 
There was a beautiful pill lock revolving rifle supposedly 
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so marked in the Clow collection. Possibly not a firm of 
two men, but an erroneous listing of J. Miller, whose ini- 
tials may have been “J.J.” 


MILLER, WILLIAM DEEDS 
NEW YORK CITY 1861-1877 
Listed by Gardner as having worked both in New York 
City and Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


MILLEY, C. 
HONEOYE FALLS Percussion 
He is mentioned by N. H. Roberts, and a gun so marked 
was advertised in the September 1944 Muzzle Blasts. I think 


it is probable that this is an erroneous spelling of Charles 
Miller’s name. 


MINER, GEORGE W. 
SYRACUSE Later percussion 
An odd late target rifle, which may have been built up, 
was in the Clow collection. Van Rensselaer also lists a per- 
cussion rifle by this maker. 


MINET, JOHN 
BROOKLYN 1869-1878 
(G) 

MOCK, A. 
NEW YORK CITY 1860's 
A cylinder-type air gun. (M) 

MOGG, L. N. 
MARCELLUS ca. 1900 
A rifle telescope maker, perhaps having learned his trade 
from William Malcolm (q.v.). I do not believe he was 
ever a gunmaker but his telescopes were well thought of in 
their day. 

MOON, M. A. 
BUFFALO 1828 
(S-G, VR) 


Van Rensselaer has this listing. 
MOORE, JOHN 
ALBANY Flintlock 
In the Clow collection, there was an old style fowling piece 
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so marked, and converted to percussion. Any relation to 
John Moore of New York City or John P. Moore of Union? 


MOORE, JOHN 
NEW YORK CITY 1801-1802 


Shop at 40 Mulberry Street, per Van Rensselaer. Surely a 
relative (father?) of John P. Moore. 


MOORE, JOHN P. 
NEW YORK CITY 1823 and after 
Van Rensselaer lists several percussion pistols and rifles by 
this maker, and says he was succeeded by John P. Moore’s 
Sons, who sold out in 1888 to Schoverling, Daly and Gales, 


who were well known dealers from the 1880's on. Shop at 
302 Broadway. 


MOORE, JOHN P. 

UNION (near Binghamton, probably now Union Cen- 

ter) 1895 
Satterlee and Gluckman, as well as Gardner, list a “J. P. 
Moore” of Union as having been active in the 1840's. I no 
longer have a source for the date 1895 which I have had for 
some time. Possibly a father and son combination, or per- 
haps one of the dates is very much in error. “J. P. Moore” 
is supposed to have been a musket maker. 


MOORE, R. A. 

NEW YORK CITY Civil War 
Van Rensselaer says “Cortlandt Street (spelled Courtland 
on rifle) .” Sawyer has this listing, and is followed by Sat- 
terlee and Gluckman and Gardner. I feel certain, in spite 
of Van Rensselaer’s few details about the owner of the 
rifle supposedly so marked, that this listing is erroneous 
and that R. A. Moore is non-existent. Surely this all stems 
from a heavy target rifle made and marked by R. R. Moore 
(q.v.). (S, G, S-G, VR) 


MOORE, R (ENSSELAER) R. 

CINCINNATUS, later CORTLAND Percussion 

He worked in Cincinnatus as early as 1850, his shop being 
just west of the creek and south of the present main street, 
a site now occupied by a general store. He moved to Cort- 
land in 1866 and died there in 1884. He was a fine and 
skillful workman who numbered his guns serially and 
stamped them “R. R. Moore.” “Old Man” (F. A.) Hollen- 
beck, of Syracuse (q.v.), once said that be learned his trade 
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“of Ranse Moore.” Satterlee and Gluckman list Moore as 
having begun in Seneca Falls in 1865-1867 but I am sure 
this is an error. A 1948 dealer’s catalog lists an over and 
under combination gun marked “R. R. Moore’s Patent, Dec. 
26, 1871, No. 1421, Cortland, N. Y.” The patentable feature 
was not described. 


MOORE’S PATENT FIRE ARMS COMPANY 
BROOKLYN Pre-Civil War 
A small maker of percussion and later cartridge revolvers. 
The Moore was Daniel Moore. 


MOSES, M. A. 
MALONE 1860's 
A percussion breech loading rifle so marked, and “Patent 
1862” in the Luce and later the Clow collections. He also 
made early breech loading guns using reloadable steel cham- 
bers. (*) 

MULLIN, JOHN 
NEW YORK CITY 

Percussion—perhaps early breechloading 

Brother of Patrick Mullin, q. v. There is a good deal of con- 


flicting information about these brothers, but they certainly 
were exceptionally fine workmen. I have seen two muzzle 
loading shotguns marked with John’s name, both of fine 
quality—equal to a good English gun. A dealer’s list also 
contained mention of a fine percussion hunting rifle. (*) 


MULLIN, P (ATRICK) 
NEW YORK CITY Born ca. 1835, died 1919 (?) 
Brother of John Mullin, q.v. Perhaps in the employ of the 
Remington Arms Company as a skilled barrel man toward 
the end of the nineteenth century. He seems to have been 
primarily a shotgun maker, and I own a very fine double 
ten gauge breechloader by him. It is of plain finish, but the 


workmanship is second to none. I presume it was made 
about 1880. (*) 


NATIONAL ARMS COMPANY 
BROOKLYN 1860's 
Small pistol makers. Absorbed at a later date by Colt. 
NEPPERHAN FIREARMS COMPANY 


YONKERS 1860's 
Revolver makers. 
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NEWBURY ARMS COMPANY 
ALBANY, later CATSKILL 1850's 
Pepperbox makers and patentees of a revolver. (G) 


NEWHOUSE, SEWELL 
ONEIDA 1860's 
The supervisor of the Trap Works for the Oneida Com- 
munity, he also made a few guns, largely as a hobby. Some, 
however, were sold. A patent for a metallic cartridge was 
granted to him in 1870. This information from S. R. 
Leonard, Sr. of Oneida. 


NICHOLS AND LEFEVER 
SYRACUSE 1870's 
D. M. Lefever, q.v., was the gun expert and Nichols the 
financier of the firm. They made some very fine percussion 
target rifles. Upon dissolution of the partnership, Nichols 
retained control of the firm name. Undoubtedly they made 
breechloading shotguns as well as rifles. (*) 


NIXON, AUSTIN 
BUFFALO 1832 
Shop on Washington Street. (B) 


NORMAN, WILLIAM 
BROOKLYN 1855-1875 
(G) 


OGDEN, C. 
OWEGO Percussion 


Hunting rifles of plain finish, often with mule ear locks, are 
commonly seen. (*) 


OGDEN, W. 
OWEGO Percussion 
A rifle clearly so marked is in the Ramsdell collection. Some 
references list a “W. E. Qgden” who is probably the same 
man. A “J. Ogden” also appears in some lists, but I have 
never seen either of these stamps on a rifle. (*) 


OGDEN, W. and C. 
OWEGO Percussion 
A hunting rifle, clearly so marked, is in the Ramsdell collec- 
tion. Another has been advertised by a New Jersey dealer, 


and the Clow Catalog lists two more, one a heavy target 
rifle. (*) 
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OLMSTEAD, MORGAN 
AUBURN Percussion 
Listed in Cayuga County directory of 1868 as a partner of 
Nathaniel Choate (q.v.), according to Howard Peacock of 
Auburn. 


OVERBAUGH, C. E. 
NEW YORK CITY 1880's 
At 300 Broadway. A specialist in remodeling Sharps breech- 
loading target rifles, and a fine workman. 


PALM, FREDERICK 
ULSTER COUNTY 1769-1776 
Gardner’s second book lists him as a riflemaker, but I have 
never seen another mention of him. Brother of Jacob Palm 
(q.v.) ? The date corresponds with 1768, when Jacob came 
from Pennsylvania to Esopus. 


PALM, JACOB 
ESOPUS Flintlock 
Originally in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in 1759, he removed 
to Esopus in 1768. Thus he is one of the earliest riflemakers 
in New York State. The famous Ferree family of riflemakers, 


of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, kad their United States origin in 
Esopus, so there may be some connection between them and 
Palm. 


PALMATEER, PETER 
POUGHKEEPSIE 1835-1860 


PALMATEER and ‘WRIGHT 
POUGHKEEPSIE 1835-1846 
Peter Palmateer and Alexander Wright. 


PALMER, WILLIAM R. 
NEW YORK CITY 1850's 
He exhibited two rifles at the 1851 Crystal Palace Exhibi- 
tion in London. 


PARKER, A. B. 
THREE MILE BAY Percussion 


PARSONS 
PLATTSBURG 1857-1860 
Several sources list this man. 

PASSAGE, C. 
ROCHESTER ? (presumably percussion) 
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PAULI, C. 
SYRACUSE Percussion 
Two rifles by this maker were in the Clow collection, and 
Miner Cooper of Binghamton once had a target rifle so 
marked, with a full length telescope. This was turned for 


a starter, and so presumably not built much later than 1850 
or 1855. (*) 


PECARE AND SMITH 
NEW YORK CITY 1850's 
The firm exhibited at the London Exposition of 1851— 
Exhibit No. 307. 


PERRY 
ALBANY Percussion 
A single 4 gauge percussion shotgun was in the Luce catalog. 


PERRY, H. V. 
JAMESTOWN, and probably FREDONIA Percussion 
A well known maker, who made many heavy target rifles as 
well as hunting rifles. He also made multi-barreied swivel 
breech guns with as many as six barrels, and barreled a few 


breechloading actions. He worked until the early 1880's. 
Guns of similar style are seen marked “H. V. Perry, Fre- 
donia, N. Y.”—probably the same man. One such was in the 
Luce collection. (*) 


PHILLIPS (or PHILIPS), E. 
NEW YORK CITY Percussion 
Charles Langer of Walkill has seen a false muzzle Schuetzen 
rifle by this maker. 


PIPER, S. or W. S. 
OSWEGO Percussion 


PLATH, C. 
NEW YORK CITY Percussion 
There was a half stock hunting rifle by this maker in the 


Clow collection, and another similar gun was advertised in 
the May 1949 Muzzle Blasts. (*) 


PLIMPTON, A. H. 
HONEOYE, also HONEOYE FALLS Percussion 
A nice light mule ear rifle and a short pistol rifle or buggy 
rifle with a detachable stock were in the Clow collection. 


(*) 
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POND AND COMPANY 
ALBANY 
Pistolmakers. 


PORTER, PATRICK W. 
NEW YORK CITY Early 1850's 
Made a turret-style repeating pill lock gun, rather late for 
the pill lock system to be employed. 


POTTER, H. & CO. 
? 


PRATT, G. D. 
ATTICA 
Made target rifles. 
PURMONT, T. B. 
HEUVELTON 
RAWSON, R. L. 
BROOKLYN 
(G) 
RAYMOND, W. 
ALBION 


Flintlock 


Percussion 


Percussion 


Percussion 


1867-1875 


Percussion 


A half-stock hunting rifle so marked. (*,M) 


RECTOR, C. A. and J. H. 
SYRACUSE 


Percussion 
RECTOR, J (OHN) H. 
SYRACUSE Percussion 


A well known maker later associated with J. O. Robson in 
Buffalo. See also J. H. Rocketer. Robert E. Keel of 
South Bethlehem, N. Y., has searched old Syracuse direc- 
tories, and finds both John H. and Charles A. Rector listed 
in 1851 and again in 1862, at 5 E. Genesee St. and 5 E. 
Water St., one address being directly in the rear of the 
other. I presume that in the interim John H. had moved 
to Buffalo and been associated with J. O. Robson (see Rec- 
tor and Robson) and had returned to Syracuse. A directory 
of 1866-67 shows “John H. Rector and Son, Gunsmiths” 


but the 1868-69 directory shows only his widow, Sarah. 
Thus John H. Rector died c. 1868. (*) 


RECTOR, J. H. and J. O. ROBSON 
BUFFALO =. 1850-1854 


I have seen a hunting rifle made by these partners and now 
in the Ramsdell collection. Both men were well known in 
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their own right. In 1850 or 1851 they came to Buffalo from 
Syracuse, where Rector had been known, and in 1854 Rob- 
son bought out his partner. Robson may originally have 
been apprenticed to Rector who seems to have returned to 
Syracuse after selling out. (See J. H. Rector.) These men 
made fine rifles. (*) 


RECTOR AND ROBINSON 
SYRACUSE Percussion 
According to Gardner, a partnership of J. H. Rector and 
one L. H. Robinson. Of the latter I know nothing else. Can 
this be a confusion with J. H. Rector and J. O. Robson? 


REID, J. 
NEW YORK CITY and CATSKILL 1860's 
Produced the “My Friend” knuckleduster pistol, as well as 
other arms. (*) 

REIN, JOHN 
NEW YORK CITY 1860’s-1870's 
Riflemaker. 


REMINGTON, E(LIPHALET), JR. 

ILION FORGE, later ILION 1816 on 
Originally a private gunmaker in the Ilion Gulph, he 
founded with his son, Philo, the great firm which originally 
bore his name and is now the Remington Arms Company, 
Incorporated. Remington guns marked “Herkimer, N. Y.” 
are known, but Herkimer was the postoffice for Ilion in the 
early days. In fact, Ilion was incorporated only in 1852, and 
had previously been known as “Remington’s” or “Reming- 
ton’s Corners.” To the best of my knowledge, no collector 
has ever seen a gun marked “E. Remington” and made be- 
fore the days of the factory. 


REMINGTON, SAMUEL 
ILION Percussion 
I am told that Charles Lee Karr, of Avon, Connecticut, has 
a light half stock percussion hunting rifle so marked. 


REYNOLDS 
NEW YORK (?) Percussion 
Inscription on a double barrel rifle and shotgun in a deal- 
er’s advertisement. Very probably an importation. 
RHODES, F. B. 
NEW YORK CITY Percussion 
A brass barreled pocket pistol so marked was listed by a New 
York dealer. Another instance where the gun, typically 
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European, was probably marked with an importer’s or 
agent’s name rather than a maker's. 

RICH, HENRY 
CANTON Percussion 


RISLEY, HIRAM 
ORISKANY FALLS Late flintlock 
Originally in Sauquoit, having learned his trade of an old 
gunmaker in that town. Worked for E. Remington and then 
set up his own shop. Born 1804, and died 1862. M. S. Ris- 
ley of Earlville, his grandnephew, has a fullstock flint rifle 
which Hiram made and marked. (*, MSR) 

ROBBINS, C. 
NEW YORK CITY (ca. 1870) 
Shotgun maker. (G) 


ROBERTS, WILLIAM 
DANSVILLE ca. 1850 
(VR) 

ROBINSON, EDWARD 
NEW YORK CITY 1863-1865 
Delivered 30,000 muskets during the Civil War, but prob- 
ably not himself a gunmaker. 


ROBINSON, L. H. 
SYRACUSE Percussion—before 1850 
Of Rector and Robinson, q. v. This may be a confusion with 
J. O. Robson, who was also associated with J. H. Rector. 


ROBSON, J (AMES) O. 
BUFFALO 1854 on 
Originally from Syracuse. He and J. H. Rector began in 
Puffalo in 1850, and in 1854 he bought Rector out. He made 
high grade rifles, serially numbered, often silver mounted 
and often with square trigger guards. There also exists a 
breech loading 10 gauge shotgun with British proof marks, 
engraved “J. O. Robson, Buffalo, N. Y.” on the rib, and 
“Robson” on both locks. He called his shop the “Buffalo 
Gun Manufactory” and probably worked until the 70’s or 
the 80's. (*,B) 

ROCKETER, J. H. 
SYRACUSE Percussion 
An entry in many reference works, beginning with Sawyer. 
I have never heard of or seen a gun so marked, and I be- 
lieve it to be a misspelling of J. H. Rector’s name. 
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ROGERS, J. 
UTICA Early percussion 
A very early (ca. 1830-1835) percussion half stock rifle, with 
the name almost illegible. The “J” and the letters “GERS” 
are clear, as is the word “Utica.” I am told that J. Rogers 
was a fairly well known early gunsmith in Utica. (*,F) 


ROGERS, R. 
UTICA 1840’s-1850's 
A pistol maker, later of Rogers and Hearst and Rogers and 
Spencer, q. v. Perhaps a son of J. Rogers? 

ROGERS AND HEARST 


UTICA ca. 1840-1845 
Francis Bannerman’s 1945 catalog carries a pill lock pistol 
so marked. 


ROGERS AND SPENCER 
UTICA and WILLOW VALE Civil War 
Revolver makers who furnished many heavy army revolvers 
to the Union. (*) 


ROSMER, J. 
BUFFALO ? 


My notes say “may be Hosmer” but indicate no source. 
Bingham mentions neither of these names. 


SCHNEELOCH, OTTO 
BROOKLYN 1868-1878 
Shop at 109 Ewen Street. A general gunmaker. (G) 


SCHOVERLING 

NEW YORK CITY Percussion 

A crude percussion pistol so marked. Schoverling, Daly and 
Gales were famous dealers and importers from the 80's 
on, and I have no doubt at all that this pistol was imported 
under their name. I do not believe Schoverling was ever a 
gunmaker himself. Exactly similar pistols called “Weinberg- 
pistolen” are made in Germany to this day. 


SCOTT, W. J. and R. H. 
ALBANY 1840’s or 1850's 
Riflemakers. (G) 

SCOTT, E. 
ALBANY Percussion 


A target rifle so marked was in the 1940 list of a New Jer- 
sey dealer. 
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SCRIVNER, JAMES A. 
AUBURN Percussion 
Satterlee and Gluckman spell this Schrivener, which is a 
little more plausible. 


SELDON, A. 
WHITEHALL Percussion 
A fine double barrel combination gun by this maker is il- 
lustrated by Van Rensselaer. 


SILL, A. V. 
BUFFALO 1828-1835 
On Main Street. (B) 


SIMPSON, R. J. 
NEW YORK CITY Percussion 
A pistolmaker. 


SLOCOMB, HARDIN 
HOMER 1831-1846 
A full stock Kentucky rifle was in the Clow collection. It 
is interesting to note that Satterlee and Gluckman list a 
Harding Slocum as having worked in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1820. (*) 


SMITH 
NEW YORK (?) Percussion 
There was an old percussion fowling piece marked “Smith, 
50-52 Chatham Street, New York” in the Clow collection. 


SMITH, ARGULUS 
BUFFALO 


SMITH, CHARLES W. 
SILVER CREEK, later CHERRY CREEK Percussion 
Riflemaker—moved in 1832. 


SMITH, F. 
FLEMING Percussion 


SMITH, GEORGE, AND COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 1860's 
Pistolmakers. (G) 

SMITH, GILBERT 
BUTTERNUT FALLS 1830-1858 
A gunsmith who patented Smith’s breechloading carbine 
and revolver, both of which were used in the Civil War. 
The revolver was produced by the Massachusetts Arms Com- 
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pany, and the carbine by the American Arms Company (in 
Massachusetts), but he worked privately in New York 
State for many years. I have not located a town of Butter- 
nut Falls—it may be on Butternut Creek, south of Garratts- 
ville in Otsego County, but there is a fall of water by this 
name between Leonardsville and Edmeston in Madison 
County which is more likely. However, Buttermilk Falls is 
his address in the Patent Office lists. 


SMITH, IRA W. 
ONAQUAGA (now OQUAGA) Percussion 
Born 1825, died 1897. 

SMITH, J. W. 
CHERRY SPRINGS Percussion 
The Clow Catalog lists this, but I cannot locate Cherry 
Springs. Can this be C. W. Smith of Cherry Creek? 


SMITH, L. C.. GUN COMPANY 
SYRACUSE 1877 or 1880 to 1888 or 1890 
The great company founded by Lyman Cornelius Smith, 
Fulton, N. Y. I have seen a 3 barrel breechloading gun 
marked on the barrels “L. C. Smith, Maker of Baker Gun, 
Syracuse, N. Y.,” and on the locks “Baker Pat.” This may 
have been W. H. Baker of Marathon (q.v.). 

SMITH, P (ATRICK) 
Buffalo 1835—ca. 1875 or 1880 (died Dec. 12, 1881) 
Began on Commercial Street in 1835, and in 1844 was im- 
portant enough to be an alderman. He made fine rifles and 
other arms and worked for many years, having moved in 
1855 to 189 Main Street. He furnished high grade rifled 
muskets to the “Union Continentals,” a home guard or- 
ganization of Civil War days. He was succeeded in his 
retail business by Salem G. Le Valley, well known in Buffalo 
for many years. (*,B) 


SMITH, W. H. 
NEW YORK Percussion 
A center hammer screw barrel pocket pistol is so marked. 
(*) 
SMITH AND WILKINSON 
NEWBURGH Percussion 


SNELL, CHAUNCEY 


AUBURN ca. 1830—ca. 1860 
Son of Elijah Snell, q. v. 
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SNELL, ELIJAH 
AUBURN 1820-1834 
Died 1834, succeeded by his son Chauncey. 
SNELL, J. C. 
Binghamton Early breechloader 
A single shot breechloading rifle so marked. (C) 
SOLIEL, FRANCIS 
NIEUW AMSTERDAM ca. 1656 
(S-G) 


SOPER, LOREN 
THERESA Percussion 


SPIES, A. W. 
NEW YORK CITY Born 1783, died 1863 
Many locks so marked are seen, and he was probably a 
lockmaker and/or importer. (*) 


SPRAGUE AND MARSTON 
NEW YORK CITY ° Percussion 
Pepperboxes and pistols—related in some way to Marston 
and Knox. 


STANTON, O. V. 
WADHAMS Percussion 
Riflemaker. (G) 


STARR ARMS COMPANY 
YONKERS (or MORRISANIA) and later BING- 
HAMTON Civil War and later 
Produced carbines and revolvers in large numbers. (*) 


STEEL AND WARREN 
ALBANY Percussion 
I have a record of a lock so marked on a fowling piece made 
by Ware and Morse, Worcester, Massachusetts. No doubt a 
variation of Warren and Steele, which is commonly met 
with. (*) 

STEELE AND LATHROP 
ALBANY ca. 1860 


STERLING, R. 
NEWBURGH Percussion 
Charles Langer of Walkill has seen his guns, but believes 
he was a repairman who put his stamp on other men’s 
work. 
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STEVENS, A. C. 
HUDSON 1850’s-1870's 
A riflemaker, who made some heavy target rifles. 


STEVENS, H. 
WATERTOWN Percussion 


STILLMAN, ETHAN 
BROOKFIELD Flintlock (?) 
A musket contractor of Burlington, Connecticut, who 
moved to Brookfield, N. Y., about 1812. Born 1768, there- 
fore in his forties when he came to Brookfield—he very pos- 
sibly followed his trade there. No records or memories of 
him remain in Brookfield, so far as I can find. ; 


STONE, J., CAPTAIN 
ELIZABETH TOWN 1838-1845 
Late flint and early percussion. (G) 


STOWELL, ELSON J. 
BROOKLYN | 
A pistolmaker. (G) 


STUART, CHARLES 

BINGHAMTON 1850-1883 

An ex-employee of Bartlett Brothers, who began for him- 
self at 43 Washington Street in 1850. He made nice hunt- 
ing rifles and marked them in at least three ways—“C. Stu- 
art,” “Chas. Stuart,” and “Charles Stuart,” all followed 
by “Binghamton, N. Y.” A fullstock gun by him was in the 
Clow collection—rare if made after he began independently. 
Some references spell it “Stewart”—I do not believe there 
were two different men with homonymous names. (*) 


SWEET, W. A. 
SYRACUSE Late percussion 
A heavy pistol-rifle listed by Satterlee and Gluckman. Pos- 
sibly earlier in Pompey, according to Gardner. 


TAYLOR, ARGULUS 
IRA Percussion? 


TAYLOR, H. H. 


ROCHESTER Early percussion 
A rifled pill lock pistol. (C) 


THAYER, THADDEUS 
NORWOOD Percussion 
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THURSTON, R. R. 
CUBA Percussion 
An over and under combination gun with a left hand mule 
ear lock—very unusual. (C) 


TOMES, HENRY, AND COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY Percussion 
A double barreled rifle by this man exists. Active in 1847, 
according to Gardner. 
TOOKER, JOSEPH S. 
CARTHAGE Percussion 
A double rifle with Remington locks. (*) 


TUBBS, J. B. 
WATERLOO Percussion 
A double barreled percussion shotgun with his name. (*) 


TUNX, WILLIAM 
NEW YORK CITY 1769-1775 
One of the three gunmakers induced by Governor Tryon to 
return to England. 

TUPPER, A. N. 
POTSDAM Percussion 
A riflemaker. 


TURNER, H. 
ALBANY Percussion 
A single barrel shotgun so marked was advertised in the 
February 1946 Muzzle Blasts. 


TURNER, R. C. 
SYRACUSE AREA (?) Percussion 
M. S. Risley of Earlville has owned a rifle stamped with 
this name for many years. He once asked F. A. Hollenbeck 
about Turner, and was told he worked somewhere just 
north of Syracuse, and was well known for rifles of plain 
finish but excellent accuracy. (*) 


ULLRICH, A. 
ALBANY Percussion 
A high grade combination gun in a dealer’s list. 

VAN BUREN 
NEW YORK 1850’s (?) 


A percussion pepperbox is so marked, but I think it likely 
that Van Buren was an agent or a dealer, and that the 


gun was manufactured elsewhere. (*) 
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VANDERHEYDEN, JOHN 
AUBURN 1850's 
(G) 

VANDER POEL 
NEW YORK CITY or ALBANY 1740 
Listed in New York by Gardner, and in Albany by Satterlee 
and Gluckman. 


VAN HORN, S. A. 
ONEIDA Percussion 
Locally well known and esteemed. He is listed on a Madi- 
son County map of 1859. (*) 

VAN VALKENBURG, S. or H. : 
ALBANY 1850's 


VOORHEES, J. 
WELLSVILLE Percussion 
An over and under mule ear rifle. 


VOSBURGH, S. 
WEST RUSH Percussion 


See Selah Vossburg. 


VOSSBURG, SELAH 
ALABAMA 1845 
An over and under mule ear rifle. Is this the same man as 
S. Vosburgh of West Rush? The towns are not far apart. (*) 


WAGGONER, P. 
SCHENECTADA Late Flint 
A percussion rifle, marked with this unusual spelling of the 
town, is in the collection of Willis Barsheid, |r. of Palatine 
Bridge. A similar gun, but marked “Schenectady,” was in the 
Clow Catalog. (*) 


WAKEMAN, HARVEY 
BUFFALO 1828-1835 
After closing his own shop in 1835 he worked for Patrick 
Smith. (B) 

WALCH FIRE ARMS COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 1860's 
Made revolvers. 


WALDRON, M. 
CASSVILLE (?) Percussion 
A rifle marked with Waldron’s name is in the Ramsdell 
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collection, and Mr. Ramsdell is certain he lived and worked 
in Cassville. (*) 


WALKER, L. N. 
ILION 1870-1918 
Perhaps never a private workman, but a senior and skilled 
employee of the Remington Arms Company during the 
dates given, who designed the Walker-Hepburn under-lever 
action and probably made special barrels. Some Remington 
rifle barrels are stamped with his name under the forend. 


WALLACE, V. M. 
NEW YORK CITY ca. 1835 
(S-G) 


WALTERS, A. 
NEW YORK CITY 
(G, S-G* 


WARNER, ‘HORACE 

SYRACUSE Percussion 
Originally from Easton or Williamsport, Pennsylvania. He 
supposedly learned the trade himself, having first altered a 
rifle that shot poorly. He made many famous heavy target 
rifles, and at the height of his career often did not finish 
them up on the outside because he was so busy. Neverthe- 
less, the workmanship was of the finest, and even those he 
did not put his name on are often recognizable. He was 
a great friend of D. M. Lefever, and his last shop in the 
80's or 90’s was a room in the Lefever Arms Company. 
He died in the 90's. (*) 


WARNER AND LOWE 
SYRACUSE ca. 1880 
The association of Horace Warner and William V. Lowe. 
(*) 

WARREN AND STEELE 
ALBANY Early percussion 
Lockmakers, or, just possibly, importers. The Clow Catalog 
listed a target rifle marked “Warren B. (I believe misread 
for “&’’) Steele, Albany” but it seems to have been marked 
on the lockplate, and thus not to have been a gunmaker’s 
mark. Locks so marked were often seen. A New York dealer 
also once listed a fullstock rifle “made by Warren, Albany.” 
I believe this was a similar case—that the gun was marked on 
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the lockplate only. Gunmakers seldom marked only the 
lockplate in the percussion period. 


WATERS 
DUTCHESS COUNTY 1775-1776 
Gunsmith for the Committee of Safety. (S-G) 


WATKEYS, HENRY 
NEW WINDSOR, ULSTER COUNTY ca. 1775 
In 1775 he proposed, together with Robert Boyd, to fur- 
nish to the State of New York 1000 muskets and bayonets 
at £3 15s. per stand. 


WEISS, F. 
PORT JERVIS Percussion 


WELZHOFER, JOSEPH 
BUFFALO ca. 1845 
At 307 Main Street. (B) 


WERNER, O. (F.) 
ROCHESTER Percussion 
An over and under mule ear combination gun by this 


maker, clearly stamped, is in the Ramsdell collection, and 
a repeating revolving air gun was in the Clow collection. 
* 


WHEELER 
MORRIS or NEW BERLIN Percussion 
Roy Hardic of Edmeston has told me of a rifle by this man. 


WHITMAN, BEN 
STILLWATER Percussion 


WHITMORE, N (ATHAN) 
POTSDAM Percussion 
Maker of heavy target rifles (as well as hunting arms) on 
Raymond Street. He sold out in 1885 and died shortly after- 
ward, aged about 80. At least two other Whitmores, one 
with the initials “N. G.” operated separately in Massa- 
chusetts. (*) 


WILKINSON, J. D. 
PLATTSBURG 1866-1920 


WILKINSON BROTHERS 
PLATTSBURG and KEESEVILLE 
Late percussion and early breechloading. (G) 
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WILLIAMS, ABE 
OWEGO Civil War 
A maker much publicized by Sawyer in “Our Rifles.” He 
made heavy sniper’s rifles as well as lighter guns, one of the 
latter being in the Luce collection. He seems to have been 
an itinerant gunmaker and to have worked in many places. 
M. S. Risley believes he was once in Trumansburg. (*) 


WILLIAMS, M. D. 
HORNELLSVILLE (now HORNELL) Percussion 
A .50 caliber rifle so marked was mentioned in December 
1948 Muzzle Blasts. 
WOOD, AMOS P. 
NORTH HAMDEN Percussion—ca. 1845-1850 
A medium target rifle turned for a starter. (C) 


WOOD, B(ARRY) C. 
PAINTED POST ca. 1825-1830 to early percussion 
A flintlock rifle by this maker exists as well as percussion 
rifles. He may have worked at the end of his life in Har- 
persville. He stamped his guns “B. C. Wood, P. Post.” (*) 


WOOD, J. B. 
NORWICH Percussion—1860’s 
A half stock rifle so marked, numbered 87 and dated 1864. 
(C) 


WOOD, W. N. 
NEW YORK CITY 


WOODS, JOHN 
NEW YORK CITY ca. 1770-1775 


Another of the gunmakers induced to leave the colonies by 
Governor Tryon. (G) 


WRIGHT, ALEXANDER 
POUGHKEEPSIE ca. 1835 
Associated with Peter Palmateer. (S-G) 


WRIGHT, LOOMIS S. 
WADDINGTON Percussion 


WRIGHT, WENDELL 
NEW YORK CITY 1848-1854 


(G) 
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YOUNG, M. 
WATERTOWN Percussion 
A combination gun so marked. (*,M) 


ZETTLER BROTHERS (C. B. and J.) 
NEW YORK CITY ca. 1880-1900 
Proprietors of Zettlers’ Gallery and apparently gunmakers 
as well, at 107 Ewen Street. A heavy smoothbore, possibly 
cut down from a Prussian musket, marked “J. Zettler” was 
in the Clow collection, and a Zettler target rifle was in the 
auction of the W. Worrel Wagner collection. 


ZISCHANG, A. O. 

SYRACUSE 1880’s—ca. 1920. 

A very fine workman, originally brought from Europe by 
the Sharps Rifle Company in 1876. He set up for himself in 
Syracuse in 1879 where he worked until his death. He used 
a hand rifler to make barrels in the 1920’s, and was as good a 
barrelmaker as ever worked in the United States. A curious 
anomaly is an early D. M. Lefever shotgun with locks 
marked “A. O. Zischang.” I have no explanation for this 
since as far as I know he was never a lockmaker—though 
no doubt fully capable of it. He died in 1925. (*) 


ZUENDORFF 
NEW YORK CITY 1850-1860 
A gunsmith but perhaps not a gunmaker, at 106 East Hous- 
ton Street. (G) 
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ARTICLES OF INTEREST TO YORKERS 


Selected by 


James TayLor DUNN 
Librarian, New York State Historical Association 


ANDREWS, WAYNE: McKim, Mead and White: New York’s Own Archi- 
tects (The New-York Historical Society Quarterly, Jan. 1951). 

BARCK, DOROTHY C.: 225th Anniversary of the Completion of the Erie 
Canal, with a Checklist of Views and Maps on Display by Arthur B. 
Carlson. (The New-York Historical Society Quarterly, Jan. 1951). 

BARRETT, ROBERTSON T.: Bits of Bedford History, 1680-1781 (The 
Westchester County Historical Bulletin, Jan. 1951). 

BELVIDERE: (The Yorker, Jan.-Feb. 1951) . 

BLAKELOCK, CHESTER R.: The Stormy History of Fire Island State Park 
(Long Island Forum, Feb. 1951). 

BOLTON, THEODORE see Cortelyou, Irwin F. 

BRENAN, DAN: Nessmuk. He changed a lot of ideas about living in the 
woods (The New York State Conservationist, Dec. 1950-Jan. 1951). 

BROWERE’S MASKS: (The Yorker, Jan.-Feb. 1951). 

BRYAN, CHARLES W., JR. The Raquette—River of the Forest, Part I 
(North Country Life, Winter 1951). 

CARLSON, ARTHUR B. see Barck, Dorothy C. 

COATES, HILDA A.: Some Aspects of Rochester Journalism in the 1890's 
(Rochester History, Jan. 1951). 

CORTELYOU, IRWIN F. and BOLTON, THEODORE: References to 
Paintings in the Account Books (1790-1834) of Ezra Ames. (The New- 
York Historical Society Quarterly, Jan. 1951). 

DANIELS, NINA A.: Parishville on the St. Regis (North Country Life, 
Winter 1951). 

DAVENPORT, RUSSELL W., comp. U. S. A. The Permanent Revolution 
(Fortune, Feb. 1951). 

a HARRY S.: David Starr Jordan (Historical Wyoming, Jan. 

51). 

EDWARDS, WALTER M. see Gray, Ralph. 

FATOUT, PAUL: Mark Twain Lectures in Indiana (Indiana Magazine of 
History, Dec. 1950) . 

GOODMAN, PHILIP: The Purim Association of the City of New York 
(1862-1902) (Publications of the American Jewish Historical Society, 
Dec. 1950) . 

GRAY, RALPH and EDWARDS, WALTER M.: Down the Susquehanna 
by Canoe (The National Georgraphic Magazine, July 1950) . 

HOWARD, MARTHA TAYLOR: Rochester Memorials to Susan B. Anthony 
(Museum Service, Feb. 1951) . 

————————: Susan B. Anthony in the Hall of Fame (Daughters of the 
American Revolution Magazine, Feb. 1951). 

he The American Covered Bridge (Geographical Review, 
an. ‘ 


ae Photography’s Hall of Fame (American Heritage, Win- 
ter ‘ 
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STATEWIDE NEws NOTES 


LOWEREE, HARRY W.: Lighthouses of Nassau County (Long Island 
Forum, Jan. 1951). 

McENTEE, GIRARD L.: Andrew Jackson Downing, Landscape Architect 
(Historical Society of Newburgh Bay and the Highlands, No. 36, 1950) . 

McKELVEY, BLAKE: The Erie Canal: Mother of Cities (The New-York 
Historical Society Quarterly, Jan. 1951). 

MILLS, BORDEN H.: Adirondack Hostelries of the 19th Century. Part III, 
hes Adirondack House at Keene Valley (The Ad-i-ron-dac, Jan.-Feb. 
1951). 

MISS LIBERTY (The Yorker, Jan.-Feb. 1951). 

ROBINSON, HENRY MORTON: Columbia, The Story of the College... 
(Holiday, Feb. 1951). 

RUBINCAM, MILTON: Genealogical Research in the National Archives 
(The New England Historical and Genealogical Register, Jan. 1951). 
STRONG, KATE W.: When Smithtown was Plundered (Long Island Forum, 

an. 1951). 

TOAER, ETHEL A. M.: What Made a Great Man Great? (Historical 
Wyoming, Jan. 1951). 

VAIL, R. W. G.: The First New York State Mug Book: Portraits of the 
Legislature of 1798 (The New-York Historical Society Quarterly, Jan. 
1951). 


VALENTINE, HARRIET G.: Indian Troubles in 1681 (Long Island Forum, 
Feb. 1951). 

WALKER, HOWELL: Long Island Outgrows the Country (The National 
Geographic Magazine, March 1951). 

WEBSTER, CLARENCE J.: John Haddock and his Balloon (North Country 
Life, Winter 1951). 

WIGHTMAN, ANNE CAMAC NICOLL: Nicoll Family of New Windsor 
(Historical Society of Newburgh Bay and the Highlands, No. 36, 1950) . 

WILKINSON, NORMAN B.: Checklist of Pennsylvania History Magazines 
(Pennsylvania History, Oct. 1950) . 

WINCHESTER, ALICE: American Primitives, Paintings and People (Ameri- 
can Heritage, Winter 1951). 

WOOD, CLARENCE H.: A Firkin of Homemade Butter (Long Island 
Forum, Jan. 1951). 
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DIRECTOR’S PAGE 


ARTHUR PARKER: Elsewhere in this issue is Dr. Hayes’ tri- 
bute to Arthur Parker, whose resignation from the active Board 
of Trustees and whose election as an Honorary Trustee for life, 
took place at the meeting on February 10th. Dr. Parker was 
President of the Association when I came to the directorship and 
I shall always be grateful to him for the ways in which he made 
my first months easy. My respect for his scholarship is unbound- 
ed and his unquestioning devotion to the Association has been 
an inspiration. I recall that when it was first agreed that I would 
leave teaching and come to Cooperstown I was deeply worried 
by the fact that I knew nothing about museums. Talking with 
Carl Guthe about it, he said, “If you will read Arthur Parker’s A 
Manual for History Museums you will learn all that is funda- 
mental to sound museum direction,” and so for some months 
that book was my study and delight, I read it by day and medi- 
tated it by night. I hope that developments in our museums have 
met the high standards which he has set forth in that volume, 
for us and history museums everywhere. Fortunately, we shall 
feel free for years to come to call upon him for counsel, advice 
and fellowship and his good influence will long be felt in this 
Association as it will in so many others which his mind and 
spirit have touched and molded. 
LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR MOORE: If we must extend 
this limited farewell to Arthur Parker, it is a pleasure to be able 
to welcome to the counsels of the Association so able and dis- 
tinguished a public servant as Lieutenant Governor Frank C. 
Moore. His election to the Board not only gives us once more a 
representative from the far western part of the State but it also 
gives us one who has been a vigorous and vigilant friend of the 
State Historian’s Office, and so the work of local historians every- 
where throughout New York. We hope that he can serve with us 
long and happily. 
DIXON RYAN FOX FELLOWSHIPS: The Trustees have 
authorized two new Dixon Ryan Fox Fellowships. The first of 
these is to Mr. Edward D. Andrews, long recognized as the 
country’s foremost authority on the Shakers. The grant will sup- 
rt the publication of a manuscript which the Committee feels 
is going to be the standard work on the Shakers for many gen- 
erations to come. We have been impressed not only by its 
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FRANK CHARLES Moore 


Elected trustee of the Association, February 10, 1951 
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thoroughness and its extensiveness but also by its style and read- 
ability. The second Fellowship goes to Professor C. Elta Van- 
Norman to support the publication of her bibliography of New 
York State history. This work which began as an extension of 
Professor VanNorman’s earlier bibliography, known as The 
Empire State: a Re 8 5 will provide something of which 
all of us working in the field of local history feel the need and 
that is a competent, comprehensive listing of New York State 
historical volumes and periodicals. 

THE TOUR: The historical tour of the eastern part of the 
State, of which I spoke tentatively last time, is definitely assured 
now and it looks as though it were going to prove quite popular. 
In any event, it is an interesting departure and we hope that it 
proves successful in every way. 

SEMINARS: By this time you will have received the Seminar 
announcement for 1951. This is the fourth of our Seminars and 
as I look over the program I think in some ways it has a fair 
chance of being the best of them. The relationships among the 
courses, the variety, the shortening of time, and at the same time 
the continuance of the high calibre of faculty, all bid fair to 
make it an exceptionally good session. Once more we are doing 
some pioneering. Just as the Seminars were the first place where 
American folk art was treated as a subject, so this year we are 
entering two new fields. One is The Geo-History of New York 
State, emphasizing the impact of the State’s geography upon 
its history and, secondly, our two courses in American Decora- 
tion which are, so far as I know, a fresh look at one corner of 
American culture. Thus, step by step, we move forward and 
stake out a new claim. 














THE LIBRARIES 


CHECKLIST OF CURRENT YORK STATE HISTORY 
MAGAZINES (Revised) 


The first Checklist, printed in the April 1950 issue of New 
York History and then reprinted in pamphlet form, covered only 
those magazines issued at quarterly and monthly intervals. in this 
first revision other publications have been added to include the 
year books and annuals of several historical societies and groups. 
No annual bound Collections have been listed. Of the twenty 
journals here noted, two are privately owned and the remaining 
seventeen are issued by historical societies, museums or public 
libraries. Among others, the monthly bulletin from the New 
York Public Library, the quarterly of the University of Rochester 
Library, and the quarterly American Heritage frequently con- 
tain much of York State interest, but not exclusively so. This 
revised Checklist is also being issued as a pamphlet and may be 
obtained on request. 

No attempt has been made to evaluate any of these excellent 
bulletins, for each is of importance in its contribution to the local 
history field. Except for one which is neatly multigraphed, they 
are all printed on excellent paper stock and most of them make 
extensive use of illustrations. 

The information given here is both recent and accurate. To 
the best of our knowledge, the coverage is complete. In no case 
do the editors of the various magazines pay for contributions, 
but most of them welcome carefully prepared manuscripts. The 
date given immediately after the title is the month and year the 
first number was issued. Complete files of all starred (*) maga- 
zines will be found in the Association’s Library at Cooperstown. 
Pennsylvania has recently issued a checklist similar to this. 
See Checklist of Pennsylvania History Magazines by Norman B. 
Wilkinson in Pennsylvania History, October 1950. 


JAMEs Taytor Dunn, Librarian. 


BULLETIN OF THE FORT TICONDEROGA MUSEUM 
(January 1927) 
Editor: Eleanor Murray, Fort Ticonderoga Museum Bulle- 
tin, Fort Ticonderoga, N. Y. 
Published twice a year, each volume contains six numbers. 
Subject matter covers all phases of The Colonial Wars through 
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the Revolution. Original manuscripts of the period are often 
transcribed and each issue of the magazine is generously illus- 
trated. Its original title, THE HAVERSACK, was changed after 
the first issue. The more recent back numbers are still available. 
The first three volumes, however, are out of print, as are some 
of the issues in volumes IV and V. Articles are usually commis- 
sioned by the museum, but unsolicited manuscripts are given 
careful consideration. A title index is published annually. Pians 
are being formulated to change the method of subscription. In- 
formation concerning this is not at present available but may be 
secured by writing the editor. 


THE DUTCH SETTLERS SOCIETY OF ALBANY. 
YEAR BOOK* (1924-1926) 
Editor: Lt. Col. William V. Hannay, Chairman Year Book 
Committee, 36 Besch Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


The articles in this annual, most of them written by members 
of the society, concern genealogical records and the early history 
of Albany. Membership is limited to descendants of residents in 
the Van Rensselaer Manor prior to 1664. 


DUTCHESS COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY YEAR 
BOOK (April 1915) 
Editor: Mrs. Amy Ver Nooy, Adriance Memorial Library, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

This next-to-oldest of the annual publications is mailed free to 
those members whose dues ($2.00 per year) are paid for the cur- 
rent year. Single copies are sold for $2.00 each. Contributions of 
Dutchess County interest are sought, especially information which 
has not already been published. Among special features are Bible 
records of county families, biographical sketches, articles on 
industries, etc. No cumulated index has been published. An 
index for the first twelve years was printed in 1927; others have 
been issued in the year books for 1933, 1939, 1945. A limited 
number of some back issues are available. 


THE GALLEON (1950) 
Editor: Arthur C. Parker, Naples, N. Y. 
Treasurer: Richard C. §. Drummond, 138 Genesee St., Au- 
burn, N. Y. 
A new four-page publication issued by The Society for Colon- 
ial History. The first few issues have contained mostly news 
notes and book reviews concerning pre-revolutionary history, 
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but future numbers will be considerably expanded. Membership 
dues ($2.00 a year) should be sent to the Treasurer. Contribu- 
tions are solicited. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF NEWBURGH BAY AND 
THE HIGHLANDS (1884) 
Editor: Publication Committee, Glebe House, 84 Clinton 
St., Newburgh, N. Y. 

With numerous lapses during the earlier years, this annual 
publication has been issued since the year after the founding of 
the society. The Editorial Committee is interested in material 
concerning the local history of their section of the state. Mem- 
bership in the society ($2.00 a year, $3.00 for married couples) 
includes the year book. Some back copies are available. 


HISTORICAL WYOMING* (September 1947) 
Editor: Harry S. Douglass, 201 Wilson Bldg., Arcade, N. Y. 
Sponsored by The Wyoming County Board of Supervisors, 
edited by The County Historian and produced with the coopera- 
tion of The Arcade Central School, this multigraphed bi-month- 
ly is available gratis to all individuals, libraries and historical 
societies upon application. Occasional illustrations are used. 
According to the editor, “contributions of material are wel- 
come. The scope of the contents is not rigid, but thus far has 
been confined to informal articles on Wyoming County history, 
biography, genealogical data and inquiries, necrology, older vital 
records and significant current developments.” Annual name 
indexes are published. Back issues are usually not obtainable, 
although attempts will be made to secure the more recent num- 
bers for libraries. 


THE INTELLIGENCER* (May 1940) 


Editor: R. Palmer Kipp, Ossining Historical Society, Ossin- 
ing, N. Y. 


This eight-page annual usually contains one article concerning 
Ossining history, with the remainder devoted to news notes and 
special yearly “Highlights of the News” and “Ossining in Re- 
trospect” features. Membership in the society brings the pub- 
lication gratis. 


LONG ISLAND FORUM (January 1938) 
Editor: Paul Bailey, Amityville, N. Y. 


A monthly publication about Long Island’s past and present, 
available at 25 cents a copy or $2.00 a year. Ninety per cent of 
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the material is of an historical nature. Articles of not over 2,000- 
word length are supplied by subscribers only, without pay. Many 
back copies are available. A complete index for the years 1938- 
1947 has been prepared and is sold at $1 the copy by Miss Mar- 
guerite V. Doggett, Librarian L. I. Collection, Queens Borough 
Public Library, Jamaica (2), N. Y. 


THE NASSAU COUNTY HISTORICAL JOURNAL* 
(Summer 1937) 
Editor: Oscar G. Darlington, Hofstra College, Hempstead, 
N. Y. 
Treasurer: Julian Denton Smith, Wantagh, N. Y. 


Published semi-annually and distributed to all members of 
the historical society. The subscription and membership fee of 
$3.00 may be sent to the treasurer. Each issue contains approxi- 
mately six articles of Long Island and Nassau County interest, 
interspersed with historical news notes. Illustrations are used. 
Some back copies are available. Correspondence concerning 
contributions should be sent to the editor. 


NEW YORK FOLKLORE QUARTERLY* (February 1945) 
Editor: Harold W. Thompson, Goldwin Smith Hall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Subscription Office: New York Folklore Society, Farmers’ 
Museum, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


The initial statement concerning the scope of this quarterly, 
made in 1945 by the then editor, Louis C. Jones, still holds: “We 
intend to publish materials which have the smell and feel of 
York State unmistakably upon them; also those which are seg- 
ments of the great pattern of the American folk tradition wher- 
ever it has been recognized. Our pages are open to all collectors 
who have found items which they wish to share with their friends 
and with the folklore fraternity.” In general, the present editor 
uses lore collected in New York and neighboring states, rather 
than scientific articles about folklore. Subscription price is $2.50 
a year, which includes membership in the New York Folklore 
Society. This is one of the country’s outstanding magazines in 
the field. Some. back issues are still in print and inquiries should 
be addressed to Robert W. Crooks, Treasurer of The Folklore 
Society at Cooperstown. An index to Volume I has been printed. 
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NEW-YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY QUARTERLY* 
(April 1917) 
Editor: Charles E. Baker, 170 Central Park West, New York 
(24), N. Y. 


This is the oldest of all currently published York State his- 
torical quarterlies, antedating New York History by two years. 
A yearly subscription for four issues is $2.00 and individual 
copies, as well as back numbers, may be had at 50 cents each. 
Both manuscripts and book reviews are solicited. The scope of 
subject coverage is flexible but they generally seek articles on 
any facet of New York City history; unexplored phases of New 
York Province and State; American Colonia! and Revolutionary 
history involving the Province of New York; Early American 
artists; contemporary pictorial documents; source materials of 
American history, particularly among the holdings of the Society. 
Articles acceptable for publication must be factually contribu- 
tive and soundly documented. 


NEW YORK HISTORY* (October 1919) 
Editor-in-Chief: Louis C. Jones 
Managing Editor: Mary E. Cunningham, New York State 
Historical Association, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


Quarterly continuation of the annual Proceedings published 
since 1901. This magazine covers the entire state, each issue con- 
taining approximately four feature articles, a section on New 
York State Antiques, book reviews as well as Association and 
statewide news notes. Articles must be well and carefully written, 
thoroughly documented contributions to the story of New York 
State. Submitted manuscripts will be given careful considera- 
tion. Book reviews are commissioned by the managing editor. 
All back copies of the quarterly are available either individually 
or as annual bound volumes. Indexes are cumulated every ten 
years. The subscription price is $5.00 per year which includes 
The Yorker magazine (if requested) and all privileges of mem- 
bership in the Association. New York History is indexed in 
Faxon’s Annual Magazine-Subject Index. 


NORTH COUNTRY LIFE* (Fall 1946) 
Editor: G. Glyndon Cole, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


A digest-size quarterly containing numerous illustrated articles 
about yesterday and today in Northern New York. Each issue 
has a number of departments, such as “North Country Poets” 
and “Old North Country Recipes.” Unsolicited manuscripts are 
welcome, but the magazine does not pay for editorial matter. 
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The articles are usually quite short, with each issue containing 
one continued historical account. Single copies are 25 cents; 
subscriptions are $1.00 a year. All back issues of North Country 
Life are in print and may be had by addressing the editor. 


ROCHESTER HISTORY* (January 1939) 
Editor: Blake McKelvey, 115 South Avenue, Rochester (4), 
N. Y. 


Published four times a year by the Rochester Public Library, 
this 24-page magazine is distributed free at the Library; by mail 
the subscription price is 25 cents per year. Informational articles 
designed for students at high school and adult levels, popular 
essays inspired by an historical anniversary and similar articles 
of 24-page length on the city’s history are welcomed. A limited 
supply of most of the back issues is available, price 10 cents a 
copy. 

SCHOHARIE COUNTY HISTORICAL REVIEW 
(April 1937) 
Editor: Arthur H. Van Voris, Cobleskill, N. Y. 
Treasurer: Myron Vroman, Schoharie, N. Y. 

Published by the Schoharie County Historical Society as The 
Yo-Sko-Ha-Ro Quarterly until July 1941, when the name was 
changed to The Quarterly Bulletin. The above title was first 
used in July 1948 when it was called the County Historical Re- 
view. This magazine, though for many years a quarterly, has 
been increased in size and is now published bi-annually. Mem- 
bership in the Schoharie County Historical Society (at $2.00 a 
year) includes a subscription to the Review. Checks should be 
sent to the treasurer as well as requests for back issues, many of 
which may still be secured. The treasurer will mail, on request, 
a copy of the folder “Interesting Articles Still Available.” 


SCRAPBOOK* (September 1950) 
Secretary: Blake McKelvey, 115 South Avenue, Rochester 
(4), N. Y. 


This, the most recent of York State publications, is issued 
twice a year (in February and September) by the Rochester 
Historical Society. It replaces the Society’s annual Publication 
Fund Series. In 1950 only one number was printed. The Scrap- 
book goes free to all members and to other subscribers at $1. 

a year. Articles of interest to Rochester readers will be given 
every consideration. Illustrations are used. 
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STATEN ISLAND HISTORIAN* (January 1938) 
Editor: Charles C. Stoddard, Staten Island Historical 
Society, Richmond, Staten Island (6), N. Y. 


A large-size, eight-page illustrated quarterly published by the 
Staten Island Historical Society, each issue usually containing 
two articles about some phase of Staten Island history. Longer 
articles are continued from one issue to the next. The yearly 
subscription rate is; $2.00, and back issues, except volume I, 
number 1, may be secured by addressing the editor. 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY HISTORICAL BULLETIN* 
(January 1925) 
Editor: Herbert B. Howe, chairman Editorial Board, Room 
626, County Office Bldg., White Plains, N. Y. 


> paeatie in the Westchester County Historical Society (at 
$3.50 a year) brings with it a subscription to this well-illustrated 
quarterly publication, one of the oldest in the field. Material of 
Westchester County interest is solicited by the society. An author 
and subject index to volumes 1-18 (1925-1942) has been printed. 
Many of the back numbers are still obtainable. 


THE YORKER* (June 1942 
) 


Editor: Mary E. Cunningham, New York State Historical 
Association, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


New York History popularly handled, suitable for adult or 
junior readers, published bi-monthly during the school year. 
There are special pages for the Association’s Junior historians. 
Individual subscriptions are $1.25 per year with a special rate 
for Yorker Chapters. Extensive use is made of photographs. 
Members of The New York State Historical Association may 
receive The Yorker gratis, upon request. Each volume is indexed 
at the end of the year. Many back issues may be obtained, with 
preference given to school libraries. 





CATALOG OF AMERICAN FOLK ART IN THE 
FENIMORE HOUSE COLLECTION* 


OIL PAINTINGS 


EVANS, J. M. (c. 1850). 
Poughkeepsie, New York (1850). Signed. On canvas, 29 
inches by 43 inches. 
FIBICH, R. (c. 1850). 
York Springs Churchyard. Signed. On canvas, 18 inches by 
24 inches. 
GREENLEAF, BENJAMIN (1786-1864). 
Lydia Warterman. c. 1810. Signed. On glass (under side), 
15-5/8 inches by 12-3/8 inches. 
HICKS, EDWARD (1780-1849) . 
Peaceable Kingdom. Signed. On canvas, 30-1/4 inches by 36- 
1/8 inches. 
Peaceable Kingdom. On canvas, 30-1/8 inches by 34-1/2 
inches. 
HIDLEY, JOSEPH H. (op. 1840-60). 
Poestenkill, New York. Dated 1862. On wood, 20 inches by 
$2 inches. 
KENNEDY, T. J. (op. 1838). 
Symbolical Painting, c. 1838. Signed. On canvas, 60-5/8 
inches in diameter. 
POWERS, ASAHEL (c. 1820). 
Charles Mortimer French. Signed. On wooden coach panel, 
36 inches by 21-3/4 inches. 
Vermont Woman. On wooden coach panel, 35 inches by’ 
26-1/8 inches. 
RASMUSSEN, J. (c. 1880). 
View of the Berks County Almshouse, 1881. Signed and 
dated. On zinc, 33 inches by 40 inches. 
SANFORD, M. M. (c. 1850). 
Battle of Princeton. (‘Washington at Princeton—Fall of 
Gen. Hugh Mercer’’). Signed. On canvas, 35 inches by 
54 inches. 
ARTIST UNKNOWN 
Battle of Lake Erie. (Perry's Victory on Lake Erie). Early 
19th C. On canvas, 30 inches by 36 inches. 


* Compiled by Miss Ruby Rounds of the New York State Historical Asso- 
ciation staff December 1, 1950: 
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Battle of Petersburg. c. 1865. Signature effaced. On coach 
panel, 22-1/2 inches by 30 inches. 

Battle of Rats and Rabbits. (‘Jamestown Light Guards by 
Grundy” c. 1865. On wood, 7-1/8 inches by 141% 
inches. 

Dark Town c. 1865. On glass, 18 inches by 24 inches. 

(Early) New England Factory Village, c. 1830. On canvas, 
12-1/2 inches by 15-1/2 inches. 

Fort Plain, New York. On canvas, 23 inches by 34-1/8 inches. 

Fruit in Blue Waterford Bowl. c. 1820-30. On velvet (theo- 

_ rem), 17-1/2 inches by 19-1/2 inches. 

Fruit in Turquoise Blue Waterford Bowl. c. 1820-30. On 
velvet (theorem) , 18 inches by 22-3/8 inches. 

Fruit with Melons. c. 1820-30. On velvet (theorem) , 15-7/8 
inches by 19-7/8 inches. 

Fruit with Watermelon. c. 1820-30. On velvet (theorem) , 
20 inches by 20 inches. 

Maine Harbor Scene. c. 1840. On canvas, 30 inches by 42 
inches. 

Memorial for Mrs. Martin Gage. Dated 1824. The name 
“Martha Gage” is lettered in gold leaf on original glass. 
On velvet with appliqued gold leaf inscription on tomb, 
23-3/4 inches by 29-1/4 inches. 

Mower U. S. General Hospital at Chestnut Hill, Pa. c. 1862- 
70. On canvas, 14-1/8 inches by 24 inches. 

New Bedford Memorial Group. c. late 1840s. On cardboard, 
14-3/8 inches by 18-1/4 inches. 

Newburyport Harbor. c. 1850. On canvas, 19-3/4 inches by 
$2 inches. 

New England Farm. Signed “M.S.O./53”. On canvas, 10 
inches by 14 inches. 

New England Glass Painting. c. 1810. On glass (under side) , 
5-1/4 inches by 7-1/4 inches. 

Presenting Baby. c. 1825. On canvas, 20 inches by 14 inches. 

Rococo Parlor. Third quarter 19th C. On canvas, 19-1/8 
inches by 24-1/4 inches. 

Seascape with Carved Ship. Third quarter 19th C. On sail- 

cloth, 23-1/4 inches by 33-3/4 inches. 

Small Boy. c. 1820. On panel, 9 inches by 7 inches. 

Still Life, Fruit. Second half 19th C. On cardboard, 19 inches 
by 24 inches. 

View of the Castle Montgomery. c. 1830-40. On canvas, 

41-1/2 inches by 55-1/2 inches. 
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Whaling Scene. Signed “C W B,” dated “’92.” On sail- 
cloth, 24-1/8 inches by 37-1/8 inches. 

Winter Sunday in Norway, Maine. On canvas, 21-1/8 inches 
by 27-1/8 inches. 

Zouaves at Astor House, New York City. c. 1861. On canvas, 
26 inches by 32-3/8 inches. 

Washington and Liberty (Columbia). Symbolical painting. 
On canvas, 67 inches by 37-1/4 inches. 

Fireboard, Pears and Bears. On wood, 33 inches by 45 
inches. 

Fireboard, Romantic Scene. c. 1830. On canvas, 32-3/4 inches 
by 48-3/4 inches. 

Fireboard, Still Life. Mid 19th C. On canvas, 29 inches by 
38 inches. 


WATERCOLORS AND DRAWINGS 


BARNES, LUCIUS (op. 1810-30) . 
Martha Barnes. c. 1834. Watercolor, 6-3/4 inches by 5-3/4 
inches. 
Martha Barnes Aged 96. c. 1834. Watercolor, 6-1/2 inches 
by 4-1/2 inches. 
BURD, ELIZA HOWARD (1793-1860) . 
White Sulphur Springs 1842. Watercolor and oil, 41/2 
inches by 7-1/2 inches. 
BURPEE, SOPHIA. 
Shepherd. Signed. Dated 1806. Watercolor, 12-3/4 inches by 
10-1/8 inches. 
CANDEE, GEORGE EDWARD (1837-1907) . 
The New Haven Brass Band. Signed. Dated 1851. Water- 
color and pencil, 16-5/8 inches by 20-5/8 inches. 
CONNOR, MORRIS (c. 1830). 
Birth Certificate for Perley Jackman, 1829. Signed on back. 
Watercolor and sepia ink, 9 inches by 7 inches. 
DAVIS, JOSEPH H. (c. 1835). 
Caverly Family of Strafford, N. H. c. 1836. Watercolor, 
15-3/4 inches by 11-1/2 inches. 
Emery Family. c. 1834. Watercolor, 14-1/2 inches by 14-1/2 
inches. 
Betsy McCrillis. c. 1831. Watercolor, 11-5/8 inches by 8-5/8 
inches. 
DUNN, CHARLES FREDERIC (1810-1882). 
Pleasant Valley from Dunn’s corn field. July 1855. Water- 
color, 11 inches by 20 inches. 
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North Litchfield Village 1856. Inscribed “C. F. Dunn—Del— 
1856 Nov.” Watercolor, 11 inches by 25-3/4 inches. 
ELLSWORTH, JAMES SANFORD (1802-1873 or 74). | 
Mr. and Mrs. Clark of Norwich, Conn. c. 1840. Signed. Pair 
of watercolors, 3-1/4 inches by 2-7/8 inches and 3-1/8 
inches by 2-7/8 inches. 
Mrs. Enfield Johnston. c. 1830s. Attributed to Ellsworth. 
Watercolor and oil on ivory, 3 inches by 2-1/2 inches. 
Lady from Amherst. c. 1850. Watercolor, 3-3/8 inches by 
2-3/4 inches. 
Lady of the Folts Family of Albany. c. 1845-50. Signed. On 
pink paper, 4-3/4 inches by 3-1/2 inches. 
Jennie Post of Guilford, Conn. c. 1835. Signed. 2-1/2 inches 
by 2 inches. 
Redhaired Gentleman and His Wife. c. 1840. Signed. Pair 
of watercolors, 3 inches by 2-5/8 inches, and 3 inches by 
2-3/4 inches. 
Unidentified Gentleman and His Wife. Signed and dated 
1852. Pair of watercolors, 3 inches by 2-1/2 inches. 
Cornelia Wilkinson. c. 1850. Watercolor, 3-3/8 inches by 
2-5/8 inches. 
EMMONS, ALEXANDER HAMILTON (1816-1879) . 
Master Reed. c. 1835. Signed. Watercolor, 4-5/8 inches by 
3-1/2 inches. 
Mrs. Reed. c. 1835. Watercolor, 4-5/8 inches by 3-1/2 inches. 
GOLDSMITH (THROOP), DEBORAH (1808-1836) . 
Lady and Gentleman. Pair of watercolors in double frame, 
6 inches by 4-3/4 inches. 
HIGBY 
Lady of the Lake. c. 1830. Watercolor by “Miss Higby of 
Exeter, N. Y.,” 8-3/4 inches by 7-1/4 inches. 
JOHNSTON, THOMAS (c. 1825). 
Massachusetts Fortress. Signed. Dated 1826. Watercolor, 
10-7/8 inches by 9-1/4 inches. 
LOFT, P. 
Farm Scene. Watercolor, 17-7/8 inches by 23-1/4 inches. 
Lumbering Scene. c. 1860. Watercolor, 17-7/8 inches by 
23-1/4 inches. 
MILES, JULIET (c. 1830-1838) . 
Bowl of Grapes. Watercolor, 2-7/8 inches by 2-1/8 inches. 
Ladies Riding. Signed and dated 1836 on reverse. Ink and 
wash drawing, 4 inches by 3-5/8 inches. 
The Portrait. Ink wash and ink drawing, 8 inches by 6 
inches. 
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A Summer Sunday. Dated 1830. Watercolor sketch and ink 

script, 8 inches by 6-1/2 inches. 
MOORE, HARRIET (1802-1878) . 

Richardson Memorial. c. 1817. Watercolor, 18 inches by 

23-3/4 inches. 
MURRAY, WILLIAM 

Birth Certificate for Frederic Weller. Dated 1799. Water- 

color, 15-1/2 inches by 12-1/2 inches. 
PARKE, MARY (c. 1825). 

Rebecca at the Well. c. 1805. “Mary Parke” lettered in gold 
on original glass. Watercolor, 18-1/8 inches by 20-3/4 
inches. 

PINNEY, EUNICE (1770-1849). 

Memorial for Diadama Pinney. Dated 1816. Watercolor, 
12-1/4 inches by 15-1/2 inches. 

Memorial for Eunice Pinney. Dated 1813. Watercolor, 16 
inches by 13-1/8 inches. 

Memorial, undedicated. c. 1815. Watercolor and pinprick- 
ing, 15-3/4 inches by 18-1/2 inches. 

Two Women. c. 1810. Watercolor, 11 inches by 14-3/8 
inches. 

SAWIN, WEALTHY O. (c. 1820). 

Fruit and Flowers. Signed. Dated 1822. Watercolor, 21-1/8 
inches by 16 inches. 

SCOTT, ELIZABETH (Died 1848). 

Hummingbird. Watercolor (theorem), 5-1/4 inches by 
7-1/4 inches. 

SEIFERT, PAUL A. (1840-1920) . 

Residence of Mr. E. R. Jones, Town of Dodgeville, Wis. 
1881. Watercolor and tempera on gray paper, 21-1/2 
inches by 27-1/2 inches. 

Wisconsin Farm Scene. c. 1880. Watercolor, tempera, oil and 
gilt paint, 15-1/2 inches by 28 inches. 

SPERRY, JOHN L. (c. 1870). 

Homer, Minnesota. Signed. Dated 1869. Watercolor, 14-1/4 
inches by 17 inches. 

STETTINIUS, SAMUEL ENDREDY (1768-1815). 

Pennsylvania Gentleman and His Wife. c. 1810. Pair of 
watercolors, 11 inches by 4-1/2 inches, and 11 inches by 
5 inches. 

Boy with Bird. c. 1810. Attributed to Stettinius. Watercolor, 
9-5/8 inches by 6-1/8 inches. 

WELLMAN, BETSEY (c. 1840). 
The Hero of New Orleans, Andrew Jackson. Signed. Dated 
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1840. Watercolor and sepia ink, 15-1/4 inches by 11 
inches. 


WILLSON, MARY ANN (op. 1810-1825). 

Marimaid. Watercolor, 13 inches by 15-1/2 inches. 

WOODS, BETSEN 

Confidence. c. 1825. Signed. Watercolor, 18-3/4 inches by 

15-1/4 inches. 
ARTIST UNKNOWN 

Amish Farmer. c. 1840. Watercolor, 5-1/8 inches by 8-1/8 
inches. 

John Berry. c. 1815. Watercolor inscribed “John Berry born 
July 18, 1812. Aged 3 yrs.” 12 inches by 10-1/8 inches. 

Birth and Baptismal Certificate for James B. Doctor. c. 1830- 
40. Watercolor and pen drawing (fractur), 12-7/8 
inches by 8 inches. 

Birth and Baptismal Certificate for Mary Elizabeth Motz. c. 
1845. Watercolor and pen drawing (fractur), 12-3/8 
inches by 8 inches. 

Mr. Rufus and Mrs. Olive Collins. c. 1820. Pair of water- 
colors, 4 inches by 3 inches. 

Columbus Discovering America. (Christopher Columbus’ 
Landing) . c. 1860. Watercolor, 20-3/4 inches by 15-1/2 
inches. 

Connecticut Empire Scene. c. 1810. Watercolor with crystal- 
line decoration, 14 inches by 12-1/8 inches. 

Connecticut Empire Scene. c. 1810. Watercolor with crystal- 
line decoration, 14-1/8 inches by 12-1/4 inches. 

Courthouse. c. 1840. Watercolor and ink drawing, 13-1/4 
inches by 17-1/2 inches. 

Flower Piece. Theorem. c. 1830. Watercolor, 22 inches by 
18 inches. , 

Flowers and Grapes. Theorem. c. 1820. Watercolor, 14 
inches by 18 1/4 inches. 

Fruit on Drop-Leaf Table. Theorem. c. 1825. Watercolor, 
15-1/4 inches by 19 inches. 

Gentleman and His Wife. c. 1840. Possibly by Shirvington. 
Pair of Watercolors, 4-34 inches by 3-34 inches, and 
4-7/8 inches by 4-1/2 inches. 

Maine Family. c. 1850. Watercolor, 12-7/8 inches by 15-7/8 
inches. 

Maine Yacht and Lighthouses. c. 1880. Watercolor, oil and 
pencil, 17-7/8 inches by 24-1/8 inches. 

Maryland Landscape. c. 1840. Watercolor, 3-5/8 inches by 
3-1/8 inches. 
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Miniature in Blue. c. 1850. Watercolor, 3-5/8 inches by 3-1/8 
inches. 
Mother and Daughter. c. 1843. Pair of Watercolors, 4-5/8 
inches by 3-7/8 inches, and 4-1/4 inches by 3-1/8 inches. 
Mourning Painting. Watercolor, 3-5/8 inches by 3-1/8 
inches. 
Old Lady and Gentleman. c. 1830. Pair of watercolors, 
5 inches by 4-1/8 inches. 
Pennsylvania Soldier. c. 1800. Watercolor and oil on paper, 
8-7/8 inches by 6-7/8 inches. 
Portrait. Theorem. c. 1840. Watercolor, 14 inches by 10 
inches. 
Running Horse. c. 1840. Watercolor, 4-3/8 inches by 6-1/4 
inches. 
Runsicker Family Portraits: 
Anna Runsicker. Dated 1850. Watercolor, 9 inches by 
7 inches. 
Christian Runsicker. Dated 1850. Watercolor, 9 inches 
by 7 inches. 
Jonathan Runsicker. Dated 1850. Watercolor, 9 inches 
by 7 inches. 
Amalie Breckbill. Dated 1850. Watercolor, 9 inches by 
7 inches. 
Still Life with Peacock. c. 1830. Watercolor, 24-1/2 inches by 
18-3/4 inches. 
Tyler Memorial. c. 1829. Watercolor, 12 inches by 16 inches. 
Unidentified Gentleman. c. 1835. Watercolor, 10-1/8 inches 
by 8-5/8 inches. 
Victorian Lady. c. Late 1850s. Watercolor and oil on paper, 
10-1/4 inches by 8 inches. 
Will You Swap? c. 1850. Watercolor and pencil, 9-1/4 inches 
by 7-1/8 inches. 


INK AND WASH DRAWINGS 
American Emblem. c. 1840. Quill drawing and water- 
color, 20 inches by 24-1/4 inches. 
Blue House. Signed “E X H.” Dated 1847. Quill drawing 
and ink wash, in bright blue ink or dye, 16-1/2 inches by 
13-3/8 inches. 


Church. Theorem. c. 1850. Black ink wash drawing, 6 inches 
by 8 inches. 

Colonial Couple. c. 1780-90. Pen drawing, 9-1/8 inches by 
7-7/8 inches. 
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Horse. Signed “Wm. L. Goodspeed.” Dated 1843. Pen and 
ink drawing, 26-1/2 inches by 26 inches. 

Lion. c. 1840. Quill drawing in red and black ink, 13 inches 
by 15-1/2 inches. 

Peaceable Kingdom. (Animal Kingdom) . Signed “Dr. Wil- 
liam Hallowell.” Dated 1865. Pen drawing, oval, 15-5/8 
inches by 19-3/4 inches. 

Porpoise. c. 1840. Black ink wash theorem drawing, 6-1/4 
inches by 8-1/4 inches. 

Race Horse Dexter. c. 1867. India ink drawing with touches 
of sepia ink, 22-3/8 inches by 28-3/8 inches. 

The Rescue. (“God Save My Child”). “ Pen work by Prof. 
D. T. Martin. 81 year old—1891.” 21-3/4 inches by 
26-3/4 inches. 


PASTELS 


BASCOM, RUTH HENSHAW (1772-1848). 

Eliezur Chamberlain. c. 1837. Pastel, 19 inches by 14 inches. 

Mary Chamberlain. c. 1837. Pastel, 19-1/4 inches by 14-1/8 
inches. 

SKEGGS, T. W. 

Winter Quarters of Co. C. at Elmira, New York. c. 1870. 
Signed. Crayon drawing on pastel paper, 19-7/8 inches 
by 27-1/8 inches. 

ARTIST UNKNOWN 

Eighteenth Century Couple. c. 1800. Pair of Pastels on 
paper mounted on canvas, 22-1/4 inches by 18-1/4 
inches. 

Mount Vernon. c. 1850. Black and white pastel crayon on 
sandpaper mounted on tan paper, 21-1/2 inches by 
27-1/8 inches. 

New England Townscape. c. 1850. Black and white pastel 
crayon on sandpaper, 20 inches by 27 inches. 

Ship and Icebergs. Third quarter 19th C. Black and white 
pastel crayon on sandpaper, 20 inches by 26-1/8 inches. 

Washington’s Tomb at Mount Vernon. Dated 1850. Black 
and white pastel crayon on sandpaper, 18-1/4 inches by 
21-3/4 inches. 

Young Ladies Institute, Pittsfield, Mass. c. 1850. Black and 
ass pastel crayon on sandpaper, 18-1/8 inches by 23 
inches. 


. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Biblical Scene. By “Sophia Wetherbe Ae 13 1810.” Needle- 
work and watercolor on satin, 25 inches by 32 inches. 

New England Couple. c. 1806. Inscribed “Sophia Burpee” 
on original glass mat. Silk embroidery on satin and 
watercolor, 15-5/8 inches by 13-3/8 inches. 

My New England Home. Inscribed in gold leaf lettering on 
glass: “My New England Home Wrought by Susanne 
I. Fearing 1792.” Needlework and watercolor on satin, 
13-1/4 inches by 19 inches. 

Cut Paper Picture. Cut white paper on blue paper, 21-1/2 
inches by 19-1/2 inches. 


WOOD CARVING 


Bird Sculpture 

Bird, pine, unpainted, 3-1/2 inches high. 

Bird, polychrome, 6 inches high. 

* Crow, 13 inches high. 

Decoys: Broadbill, hollow, polychrome, 13-1/2 inches long. 
Canada Goose, painted, 30 inches long. 
Canada Goose, painted, root neck, 23-1/2 inches long. 
** Canada Goose, painted, 25 inches long. 
Duck, painted, 13-1/2 inches long. 
Duck, painted, 14 inches long. 
Golden Eye or Whistler, painted, 12 inches long. 
Red-breasted Merganzer-Shelldrake, painted, 15-1/2 

inches long. 

Ring Neck Duck, painted, 13 inches long. 
Shore Bird, painted, 11 inches high. 
Shore Bird, painted, 10-3/4 inches high. 

Dove, stained and varnished, 10-3/4 inches high. 

Eagle, painted black and gold, 21-3/4 inches long. 

Eagle, possibly by Schimmel, 5-1/4 inches long, 12 inch wing 
spread. 

Eagle, five sections joined, gilded, 29-3/4 inches high. 

Peacock, carousel figure, about 5 feet high. 

Figure Sculpture 
Reverend Campbell. Polychrome, about 7 feet high. 
Cigar Store Figures: Fur Trader Indian, polychrome, 48-1/2 
inches high. 

Indian, Archaic, polychrome, 58 inches high. 


* Loaned by Eliot Elisofson. 
** Loaned by Joel Barber. 
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Indian Maid, polychrome, counter size, 32-3/4 inches 
high. 

Silas full size, polychrome, 6 feet 10 inches high. 
Lady with Squirrel, polychrome, 6 feet 6 inches high. 

Dancing Negro. 3 feet 11 inches high. i 

Head of Apollo, by Simeon Skillin. Polychrome, 24 inches 
high. 

Head of Ceres, by Simeon Skillin. Polychrome, 24 inches 
high 

Head er a Boy, by Alexander Ames. Polychrome, 18 inches 
high. 

ancien. Polychrome, about 8 feet high. 

Mermaid Garden Fountain, painted, 16-1/2 inches by 18 
inches. 

Washington on a Horse, polychrome, 17-1/2 inches high. 

Ship Carving 

Double Fish, 5 feet 11 inches long. 

Eagle Head, polychromed over earlier gold leaf, 21 inches 
long. 

Veta’, Columbia, polychrome, 5 feet 8 inches high. 

Figurehead, Female Figure (Victorian Lady), polychrome, 
5 feet 7 inches high. 

Figurehead, Woman’s head and bust, painted, 37 inches 
high. 

Sternboard, “Mount Vernon,” 6 feet 4 inches long, 25-1/2 
inches high. 

Tools and Utensils 

Barley Fork, four tines, 70 inches long. 

Busk, incised motifs and “M M 1767.” 

Cabbage Cutter, 18-1/4 inches long. 

Candle Box, with sliding cover, red rose pattern, 10-1/2 
inches by 16-1/4 inches. 

Chair, Wedding Chair, Pennsylvania-German motifs, “An- 
na Elisabeth Kraus . . . 1842.” 

Chest, painted designs and “Michael Shaffer 1808.” 

Felter’s Bow, 87 inches long. 

Knife Box, painted, 15 inches by 13-1/2 inches. 

Ladle for syrup, handle 48” long with bowl 10 inches in 
diameter, 5 inches deep. 

Leather Worker’s Tool, 3 inches by 4 inches. 

Loom, Tape. 8-3/4 inches by 5 inches. 

Mould, Butter Sheep design, 5 inches in diameter. 

Mould, Cake. Eagle design, 7-3/4 inches by 8 inches. 
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Mould, Cake. “Genl. Lafayette, The Defender of American 
and French Liberty,” 2 feet 6-1/2 inches by 1 foot 6 
inches. 

Mould, Cake, Washington Memorial, 2 feet 1-14 inches by 
1 foot 3 inches. 

Mould, Cookie. Oval, figure of woman one side, thistle de- 
sign on reverse, 6-7/8 inches by 4-7/8 inches. 

Pitcher, 7 inches by 3-1/2 inches. 

Printing Blocks for fabric. Morning Glory, 4 inches by 2 
inches, and Scroll, 6-1/2 inches by 1-3/4 inches. 

Printing Block for circus poster, 21-1/4 inches by 40-1/4 
inches. 

Shuttles, 12-1/4 inches by 1 inch, and 6-3/4 inches by 1-1/2 
inches. 

Sleigh, child’s, painted, 3 feet 4 inches long not including 
handle. 

Spoon, incised design on handle, 8-3/4 inches long. 

Under-arm Pouch, 7 inches by 9 inches. 

Toys 

Dachshund, pine, 21 inches long. 

Peacock, polychrome, 10 inches high. 

Roosters (three), polychrome; two are 7 inches high, the 
other 6 inches high. 

Steeple with Rooster, gilded, 22-1/4 inches high. 

Trade Signs 

Apothecary’s Sign, “Colonel Sellers.” Polychrome, 59-1/2 
inches high. 

Bootmaker’s Sign, “Briant Hall.” Painted, 23-1/2 inches by 
35-3/4 inches. 

Livery Stable Sign, horse head, painted, 27 inches long. 

Ship Chandler’s Sign, “Mariner Wainwright,” polychrome, 
26 inches high. 

Tavern Sign, “Good Food and Good Drink,” polychrome, 
34-3/4 inches high. 

Weathervanes 

Angel, painted, 27 inches long. 

Hen, by James Lombard, painted, 20-1/2 inches long. 

Hen, by James Lombard, painted, 21 inches long. 

Indian Archer, painted red, 35 inches high. 

Mare and Colt, painted red, 19-1/2 inches high, 31 inches 
long. 

Pusan be Horse, pine, 19-1/2 inches by 41 inches. 

Rooster, by James Lombard, painted, 20-1/2 inches long. 
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Sea Serpent, 53 inches long. 
Whirligig (Quaker), painted, 44-1/4 inches high. 
METAL 
Firemarks 
Firemen’s Insurance Co. Cast iron, 11 inches long. 
Green Tree. Cast lead tree on wooden shield, 16 inches high. 
Hand-in-Hand. Cast lead hands on wooden shield, painted 
grey, 15-1/4 inches by 11-1/2 inches. 
United Firemen Cast iron, 11-1/2 inches in diameter. 
Water Hydrant. Cast iron, 11 inches long. 
Garden Sculpture 
Eagle, copper, wing spread of 5 feet. 
Tools and Utensils 
Callipers, hand-wrought iron, 16-3/4 inches long. 
Door Handle, hand-wrought iron, eagle design, 8-3/4 inches 
high. 
Eel Hook, hand-wrought iron, 14-3/4 inches long. 
Leader Pipe, ornamental, tin, 16 inches by 9 inches. 
Mole Trap, hand-wrought iron, 13 inches by 11-1/4 inches. 
Plough, wrought iron, about 10 feet long. 
Stoveplate, Wedding Fable, 1758. Cast iron, 24 inches by 
27-1/2 inches. 
Trivet, hand-wrought iron, 7 inches by 2-3/4 inches. 
Toys 
: Doll, Colonial Gentleman. Polychromed tin, jointed, 14 
inches high. 
Doll, Indian. Sheet charcoal tin, jointed, 13-1/2 inches high. 
* Weathervanes 
Diana. Sheet iron, 27 inches high. 
Game Cock. Hammered sheet copper, gilded, comb and tail 
in silhouette, 12-1/2 inches high. 
Game Cock. Sheet copper fashioned on a template, painted 
yellow, 29 inches high. 
Goddess of Liberty. c. 1865. Cast zinc torso, molded copper 
skirt, cut-out brass flag, gilded, 23-1/2 inches high. 
Grasshopper. Hammered sheet copper, cast zinc, and brass 
tubing, 42 inches long. 
Horse, Formal. Cast iron body, flowing tail from flat tin, 
19 inches by 26 inches. 
Horse, Racing. Sheet iron on iron rod, 5 feet 9 inches by $ 
feet 10 inches. 
Horse, Running. Sheet iron, originally painted yellow ochre, 
34 inches long. 
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Indian Archer. Polychromed sheet iron, 15-7/8 inches high. 

Indian Archer. Sheet iron cut in silhouette, painted Indian 
red with black, 15 inches high. 

Indian Archer. Sheet iron cut in silhouette, wrought iron 
rod, 35-1/2 inches high. 

Indian with Raised Tomahawk and N.S.E.W., approxi- 
mately 5 feet tall with rod. 

Andrew Jackson. Sheet iron, polychromed on one side, 47 
inches high. 

Rooster, Formal. Cast iron body, sheet iron tail, gilded over 
red paint, 32 inches long. 

Rooster. Double sheet tin, soldered together in silhouette, 
painted, 20 inches high. 

Sailor. Polychromed sheet iron, 30-3/4 inches high. 

Swordfish. Sheet iron cut in silhouette, sword point of 
wrought iron, painted Indian red, parts riveted, 32 
inches long. 


CHALKWARE 


Bird, chalk, polychrome, white base, 6-1/4 inches high. 
Cat, plaster, polychrome, 15-1/2 inches high. 
Cat, plaster (waxed) , polychrome, 10-1/2 inches high. 


Clock Case, plaster, polychrome, wax and glass, 13-1/2 
inches high. 

Deer, pair of. Plaster, polychrome, each 8 inches long. 

Maria Louisa Bust. Plaster, polychrome, 9-1/2 inches high. 

Squirrel, plaster, polychrome, 6-3/4 inches high. 


STONE 


Gravestone Lambs (three). Marble, 6-1/2 inches, 7-1/2 
inches and 10 inches. 

Gravestone, Weeping Willow design. 19 inches by 12-3/4 
inches. 

Williams Hotel Sign. Dated 1816. Marble, banded in iron, 
30-1/2 inches by 38 inches. 


BONE, HORN, IVORY 
Busk, ivory, incised floral and heart motifs. 13-1/4 inches by 
1-5/8 inches. 
Box, bone, inscribed “John David Carpenter 1848,” oval, 
$-1/2 inches. 


Cup, horn, incised with blacksmith shop scenes, 4 inches 
high. 
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Powder horn, engraved with brass fittings; patriotic, agri- 
cultural and love motifs and inscription “Vie Augustin 
1791.” 

* Scrimshaw on whale ivory: 

Bodkin, carved, 5 inches long. 

Membership card (Kingdom of Neptune) , 2-1/2 inches 
by 3-1/2 inches. 

Stamp, carved head with whale stamp, 1 inch long. 

Whale’s teeth, matched pair, colored ship pictures 
“Homeward Bound” and “Outward Bound,” each 
5-1/2 inches. 

Whale’s tooth, incised design of ships and flowers, 6 
inches long. 

Whale’s tooth, incised design, Orion of Nantucket and 
whale, 6-1/2 inches long. 


FABRIC AND NEEDLEWORK 


Bedcover, 18th century, “Tree of Life” motif, handsewn in 
indigo dyed wool homespun, on homespun ground, 8 
feet by 7 feet 10 inches. 

Canopy (section) for tester bed, crewel work, 7-3/4 inches 
by 50-1/2 inches. 

Quilt, “Star of Bethlehem,” with pine tree border. 8 feet by 
8 feet. 

Rug made in rare caterpillar technique. Muted floral sym- 
metrical design. 29 inches by 58 inches. 

** Rug, hand-sewn of homespun wool in eagle and patriotic 
motif. c. 1800. 36 inches by 69 inches. 

Rug, hooked, wool on linen back. Landscape and flowers 
design. 36 inches by 70 inches. 


In addition to the above listing there are items in every cate- 
gory scattered throughout the museums. Particular attention is 
called to the cartouches decorating several of our wagons, and 
the motifs on some of the sleighs. The hearses and memorial 
wreaths are not listed but they play their part in this story of 
folk decoration, as do brooches and necklaces made of human 
hair. 


* Loaned by C. Edwin Blake of West Hartford, Conn. 
** Loaned by Constance Noyes Robertson of Sherrill, New York 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Fenimore House, Cooperstown, New York 


The Association was organized in 1899 and since that time has been carrying 
forward an increasingly active program in many fields of interest to those 
who are historically minded. [ts long list of publications bespeaks its reputa- 
tion for scholarship, its vitalized museums bespeak its keen interest in bring- 
ing to the everyday citizen appreciation of our past. The Association is a 
membership organization chartered by the Board of Regents but receiving 
no financial aid from any governmental agency. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Annual dues are $5.00, (Junior $1.25, Life $100.00). This entitles a member 
to New York History and The Yorker, the magazine published for junior 
members, free admission to the museums, use of libraries, discount on some 
Association publications and fellowship with others interested in New York 
State history. 


JUNIOR PROGRAM 

This statewide program initiates and sponsors school chapters for study of 
state and local history, promotes conferences and historical writing among 
students. The Yorker is the junior magazine. 

LIBRARIES 

Manuscript and printed material on state and national history forms a basic 
research library for each museum. At Ticonderoga specialized sections deal 
with the history of the Champlain Valley, and at Cooperstown emphasis is 
placed on statewide local history. The Farmers’ Museum library, housed at 
Fenimore House, deals with crafts, history of agriculture, farm techniques 
and folklore. 

FELLOWSHIPS 

Research fellowships with the publication of important manuscripts in view 
are annually granted in memory of the late President of the Association, 
Dixon Ryan Fox. An annual prize is given for the best paper on New York 
history submitted by a college student. 

SEMINARS 

The Seminars in American Culture held each summer in Cooperstown are 
an opportunity for members and others to explore areas of special scholarly 
interests with nationally known experts. 

CONVENTIONS 

Meetings devoted to New York State history are held annually for members. 


. AFFILIATES 
The New York Folklore Society and the Society for the Preservation of Indian 


Lore are affiliated with the Association. 
THE MUSEUMS 


FENIMORE HOUSE at Cooperstown specializes in social history, art and 
folk art of the state. 


THE FARMERS’ MUSEUM at Cooperstown is a museum of New York State 
folk life in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


TICONDEROGA MUSEUM at Ticonderoga emphasizes early American 
furniture, Champlain Valley history and the story of the Iroquois Indians. 








